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EUROPE AND HER CHALLENGERS 
A NEW PHASE OF THE COLD WAR 


HE critical intelligence of Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery, released 

from the inhibitions of active command, has of late been applied no less 
keenly to the strategy of the future than to the strategists of the past. The 
moment is timely for the Western nations to reconsider their position and 
resources in the new phase into which the cold war is evidently passing. 

Whatever reorganization may be required to meet the next international 
threat, N.A.T.O. has been a success. It has achieved its original objective : 
to present a united front so firm that an aggressor is unlikely to risk a direct 
assault. This, it should be observed, is something the British Commonwealth 
has twice failed to achieve. Its unity, when put to the test, was strong enough 
to ensure ultimate victory in two world wars, but not visible enough in 
advance to deter either the Kaiser or Hitler from challenging it. For forty 
years this fact, the lack of assurance that the Commonwealth could plan 
together in peace and would fight together in war, was the foundation of the 
argument of the late Lionel Curtis for the co-ordination of the whole by 
means of federal institutions. Now the visible unity has been provided by 
N.A.T.O., though not by the method of “organic union” which Curtis 
advocated. He, undoubtedly, would say that without organic union there is 
no security for its continuance. Nevertheless, at the end of 1958 a position 
has been reached in which, on both sides of the Iron Curtain, there is reason- 
able confidence that the adversary will not soon attempt a direct attack, 
knowing that the forces are so evenly balanced that a conflict inevitably 
involving nuclear weapons could result only in mutual annihilation. For the 
moment there is deadlock on the European front. Success in the long quest 
for an agreement to stop the atomic arms race might seal it off; but of that, 
after the collapse of the project for a second summit conference, there is 
little present hope. Since neither side believes, or will admit belief, in the 
pacific intention of the other, the defences will continue to be manned in 
force. But for the moment the European front is—in the phrase that used to 
be applied to the trench warfare of 1915-17—bogged down. 

An attacking commander, when he finds his advance halted in the centre, 
begins to feel for weaknesses on his opponent’s flanks. That this would happen 
in the cold war was a safe prediction a priori: that the strategic plan is already 
in operation can be verified from the events of 1958 in the Middle and Far 
East. Any hope the Communist general staff might have entertained that the 
striking of Baghdad out of the Baghdad Pact might lead on to the opening of 
a breach between the British and American lines was disappointed in the 
Lebanon and Jordan; but the bombardment of Quemoy and Matsu has 
reminded us that it could easily revive in the Formosa Straits. The difficulties 
of achieving a co-ordinated strategy in this exposed part of the front are 
analysed in the article following this. 
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Almost certainly the next campaigns of the cold war for the defence of 
Europe have to be fought out in these remoter regions of the globe, and it 
behoves Europe to reckon up the resources she still commands beyond her 
own boundaries. To pose the question thus, as is quite legitimate, is to recog- 
nize one notable advance that has been achieved in the era of the world wars. 
The idea of Europe as a unit was scarcely conceivable before 1914, and the 
dim vision of it that grew between the wars faded with the failure of the 
League of Nations. Though the United Nations is not, like the League, a 
predominantly European institution, Europe has been consolidated, if only 
in reaction to the pressure of the anti-European philosophy of the East. It 
may develop as a little Europe under French, or a great Europe under British 
leadership; but there has certainly been a revolution accomplished within the 
active careers of most of the statesmen now in high office. But still more 
rapid and catastrophic has been the countervailing revolution in the world 
outside Europe. The European nations have not been able to bring to the sup- 
port of the new co-ordinated Europe the position of strength and authority 
that individually they commanded in the other continents. In 1960 the British 
Empire will cease to exist as a political entity and a unit of power. Like the 
Roman Empire, which also developed, though much more slowly, into a 
group of self-sufficient nations, it will survive as an idea, as a loyalty, as a 
way of life. The intensity of the influence it can exercise over the minds of 
its various peoples only the future can measure. But the time has come when 
its total strength can no longer be manipulated to a single plan in the power 
politics of the world. Burma, India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Malaya have secured 
their independence in or out of the Commonwealth; of them all only Pakistan 
has hitherto adhered, through the Baghdad Pact, to the Western defence 
system, and since the military coup d’état of October a question mark hangs 
over its continued adhesion. By 1960 Nigeria as well as Ghana will have 
followed the Asian pattern of emancipation; so will the West Indies and 
probably the Central African Federation. What is left of the French oversea 
Empire, though in a state of flux during the transitional phase of the gaulliste 
revolution, seems to be travelling rapidly in the same direction. In short, the 
passage of fifteen years from the end of the Second World War will have 
sufficed to transfer practically all of Asia that could in 1939 be regarded as 
controlled from Europe, and a great part of Africa, into the category of 
“uncommitted” States. Whether even Latin America, economically dependent 
as it is on the United States, can be regarded as necessarily committed to the 
Western cause is becoming debatable. In the stormy politics of the republics, 
as of the British mainland colonies, the contribution of parties looking to 
Moscow for guidance is no longer negligible. 

In all this vast area of the world that today is or tomorrow is likely to be 
committed there are prizes for expansive diplomacy to pick up. The Com- 
munist block is a probable entrant for them all; and Europe must compete 
or be isolated and undermined. American protection will not suffice to secure 
the position to which she has been accustomed, or any position in which she 
can be mistress of her own destiny. To exist in anything better than a per- 
petual state of siege Europe requires at least the benevolent neutrality of 
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Latin America, Africa and the lands surrounding the Indian Ocean. If these 
are alienated, we are reduced to our geographical rank of a little peninsula 
attached to the great Eurasian land mass. 

In the great area of the uncommitted world where Europe has now to take 
fresh bearings, the swift processes of change have not been confined to the 
regions where actual tutelage has been withdrawn by the imperial powers. 
The Middle East has drifted fast and far. The establishment of Colgnel 
Nasser’s dictatorship and the seizure of the Suez Canal—the federation of the 
United Arab Republic—the movement of Sa’udi Arabia in its direction— 
the revolution in Iraq—Jordan’s breach with her British military advisers— 
the accumulating threats to Kuwait and the other shaikhdoms of the Gulf 
—all these transforming factors in the situation are new within the last five 
years. In the circumstances it is remarkable that no one in the Middle East 
has yet lifted a finger to cut the channels between the region and the Western 
markets for oil. The common interest in this great traffic is now the principal 
guarantee for the continuance of Western influences in the area. It is a very 
powerful economic factor, and we must fervently hope that it will prevail: 
for the political and military barrier to Communist penetration is already less 
trustworthy than it appeared when the last leading article in THE Rounp 
TABLE was written. After the recent events in Karachi no one can be sure 
that the northern line of defence running from Turkey through Persia will 
continue to be secured by its eastern buttress in Pakistan. As was argued in 
our September issue, the penetration of Russia to the Indian Ocean, changing 
the direction of the oil traffic in the process, would revolutionize the balance 
of power for the whole world. It is one of those disasters that the West might 
have to go to war to prevent. 

All the uncommitted nations are watching the economic advance of Russia. 
Its value in terms of prestige is very great, and to this such apparently un- 
economic achievements as the launching of the sputniks have contributed 
much. Its material value is more problematic, and the crucial question, how 
quickly the industrial lead of the West can be overtaken, cannot be mathe- 
matically answered. It depends on the internal stresses, on how much of the 
national expenditure the Soviet Government must concede to the people for 
consumption. If the Western nations were prepared to depress the standard 
of living of their subjects to the Russian level, they could no doubt maintain 
their lead indefinitely. 

A closely related subject of speculation must be the capacity of Russia to 
communicate her technological potential to the surrounding nations of the 
Afro-Asian world—especially to China, her associate in the Communist 
group, and to India, the greatest of the uncommitted countries. If China with 
its 600,000,000 inhabitants becomes technologically the rival of Europe, can 
even Europe and North America together maintain their equilibrium in face 
of the Communist block? If India accepts the industrial tutelage of Russia, 
how long will it be before the tide of Russian political and social philosophy 
inundates the land? 

No very comfortable answers can be given to these questions; but it is 
necessary to recognize and face the realities of the world in which the political 
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hegemony of Europe is ending and the effort to maintain the autonomy and 
authority of European culture begins. The survival and development of the 
European idea in the uncommitted countries will determine the future balance 
both of civilization and of material power. Some form of the Christian religion 
will no doubt continue to link Europe to Africa, but not to Asia, the con- 
tinent of its origin. Politically, the struggle must be for the survival of the 
Greek-descended principles of liberty and the rule of law in the lands to 
which Europeans have exported them. British, French and other European 
statesmen, as they relinquish imperial control, have to ask themselves what 
are the chances of survival for representative institutions in the Afro-Asian 
succession states. It may be strongly argued that the spirit left behind by 
British administrators is more potent than the institutions and will itself 
preserve them: for example, the continued pride of the Indian Civil Service 
in its traditions and the respect given to the now senior officials who once 
served with British colleagues are among the foundations of the stability of 
the new India. It is equally possible to contend that the mere existence of the 
institutions themselves will keep alive the spirit capable of working them— 
just as the English Parliament, maintaining its structure century by century 
while the balance of power fluctuated between Church and State, monarchy, 
aristocracy and democracy, has sustained through all the changes a continu- 
ously recognizable national way of life. 

But, on the other hand, there are disturbing signs that the last phase of the 
anti-colonial revolution has gone too fast for the emancipated peoples to 
master the technique required for the responsibilities of self-government. It 
is sadly possible that much of Asia and Africa will remain loyal to representa- 
tive institutions only on condition that they are combined with one-party 
government. Our Pakistani correspondent* takes a favourable view of the 
new régime in his country, but his dispatch was written before it passed into 
its second and more sinister phase; and the establishment of an unabashed 
military dictatorship, even with a genuine intention that it shall be tempo- 
rary, must cause forebodings to all with recent memories of the transition in 
another Muslim land through Neguib to Nasser. 

In Ghana there are already signs that the habit of mutual forbearance 
between majority and minority, on which all parliamentary government 
depends, is not likely to develop; and there is considerable fear that Nigeria 
will move in a similar direction. 

The conclusion can only be that the European idea of liberty, which the 
Empire builders hoped to propagate among the peoples in their care, needs 
as much as ever to be fostered now that these peoples have outgrown their 
tutelage. The position of authority from which they were enunciated is gone, 
and they can now make their way only by persuasion and example. But the 
ideas themselves remain true and vital, and must be made to prevail. Im- 
perialism is not discharged of its responsibility when its protection is no 
longer required and its liberating mission is fulfilled. There is an empire of 
the mind for which Europe must continue to strive, for its own sake and 
the world’s. 


* See p. 75. 





BRITAIN, AMERICA AND CHINA 
DIVERGENCE OF POLICY IN THE FAR EAST 


LL the world has known for the past eight years that there is a divergence 
in the policies of Great Britain and the United States towards China. 
This divergence has recently been accentuated by the renewed crisis over 
the offshore islands of Quemoy and Matsu near the Chinese mainland port 
of Amoy. The crisis has aroused unusual interest in this country as well as 
fairly widespread criticism of the United States. If we value the Anglo- 
American alliance—as surely we must—then we owe it to our American 
friends at any rate to understand the extent to which emotion and internal 
politics have influenced the shaping of American policy towards China, even 
though to understand American policy is not necessarily to agree with it. . 
The emotional complex over China is deep-seated in a certain section of 
the American public and in some of those who today influence the policies 
of the United States. Since the days of the nineteenth century when other 
Powers were applying pressures upon and seeking concessions from China, 
Americans felt that they alone were champions of Chinese liberty, and that, 
in view of their pure and altruistic friendship, the Chinese people had a 
particularly warm affection for the people of the United States. This senti- 
mental outlook was greatly fostered by the many American missionaries and 
educationists who lived and worked in China, and it was probably the case 
that the feelings which they entertained towards the Chinese were genuinely 
reciprocated by those with whom they came in daily contact. But it is not 
safe to assume at any time that the friendliness of individuals in one country 
provides a yardstick by which to measure the attitude of the people as a 
whole, since that attitude is either influenced (in the case of a democracy) or 
directed (in the case of a totalitarian State) by the government of the day and 
the policies which it pursues. Nor is it safe to expect the gratitude of a nation 
—if it exists—to persist, for it is usually only genuine and deep in times of 
rescue from great national danger or distress, when emotion is naturally 
high. These are considerations which we ourselves might do well to remem- 
ber at times, but they were not in the minds of the American public, and it 
was accordingly a great shock to discover after 1949 that, far from being the 
best-loved foreigners in China, the Americans had become the best hated. 
Since it was impossible to believe that the sentiment of the Chinese people 
could change thus overnight, American anger and hatred were concentrated 
upon the new Chinese Communist government which had contrived the 
change. Whether the Chinese people as a whole ever loved the Americans so 
much in the past must remain a matter of opinion; whether they are really 
hated so much today is a matter of conjecture, but what is certain is that the 
Chinese people have been turned against Americans and are prepared to 
fight and kill them with fanatical zeal, as shown in Korea. The psychological 
effect of all this should not be underestimated in considering American policy 
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towards Communist China. But there is also a political background to the 
present state of affairs which should not be overlooked. 

Before the war the United States pursued an isolationist policy, and neither 
the Manchurian Incident of 1931 nor the hostilities which broke out in China 
proper in 1937 could move the Administration to take any kind of sanctions 
against Japan until well after the outbreak of war in Europe, when the real 
menace became more apparent. But pro-Chinese sentiment was stimulated 
by the sufferings of the Chinese people, and though limited aid was being 
given to China by a cautious government there was a certain sense of guilt 
that America was not doing enough. All this enhanced in American eyes 
Chiang Kai-shek’s position as the leader of Chinese resistance against Japanese 
aggression, while Madame Chiang became a heroine. The defects of Chiang’s 
régime which existed even in those days tended to be overlooked, and, when 
Pearl Harbour brought the United States into the war and China officially 
became an Ally, Chiang Kai-shek found President Roosevelt one of his 
warmest supporters with American public opinion solidly behind him. The 
President was behind the Cairo Declaration of 1943 which promised Chiang 
Kai-shek the return of territories'seized by Japan, and it was the President’s 
influence that caused a good deal of the allied war effort in Burma to be 
concentrated upon re-establishing overland contact with China and the 
supply of Chiang Kai-shek and American air bases there, even though at 
that time there was already argument as to the value of Chiang’s forces in the 
general war effort. At the end of the war it was again American influence 
that secured for China a permament seat on the Security Council as one of 
the Big Five in the United Nations Organization. In the Far East Chiang 
Kai-shek had been allowed to occupy northern Indo-China with results 
which were unhappy in both the short and the long run, nor was the early 
occupation of Formosa much happier, since its first administration was harsh 
and oppressive, though it has since improved. 


Disappointment with Chiang Kai-shek 

E. was not long before the deteriorating political and economic situation 

in China itself began to cause concern to the United States. It had been 
hoped that Chiang Kai-shek would institute reforms and that fair words 
would be translated into fair deeds. Instead the rich grew richer and the poor 
poorer, while discontent and opposition increased. The uneasy truce which 
had prevailed during the war between Chiang Kai-shek and the Communists 
flared into open conflict. It must be remembered that in 1945 and for some 
time afterwards it was still believed possible to come to terms with Com- 
munism, and there was a widespread tendency, by no means confined to the 
United States, to believe that the Chinese Communists really constituted an 
agrarian revolution and were by no means the ardent Marxist-Leninists 
which they have subsequently proved to be. Thus it seemed quite fit and 
proper for such an eminent American as General George Marshall to go to 
China to discover whether there was any possibility of a compromise be- 
tween Chiang Kai-shek and the Communists, which would put an end to 
civil war and achieve unity, thus enabling all the energies of the Chinese 
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people to be devoted to rehabilitation. This move, which proved fruitless, 
was later to be bitterly assailed by Republicans in the United States who, 
having lost the presidential election of 1948 to their bitter disappointment, 
were determined not to lose it again in 1952, and contrived to make what 
they considered to be the failure of American policy in China a major plank 
in their political platform. 

Thus when, in 1949, the Comsanadete overran Nanking and Chiang Kai- 
shek removed his capital to Canton, the position was already one of some 
delicacy for the Administration in Washington. Nevertheless the American 
Ambassador, together with his British and other diplomatic colleagues, 
remained in Nanking when it was overrun, which seemed to indicate that at 
that time the United States still had an open mind on the question of recogni- 
tion of the new régime. But in the ensuing months a number of incidents, 
of no major importance in themselves, caused the American attitude to 
harden. The Ambassador’s residence in Nanking was entered and searched 
by Communists; the American barracks in Peking were arbitrarily con- 
fiscated, and the treatment of the American Consul General in Mukden 
aroused feeling, while the announcement that the new Communist Govern- 
ment would review all treaties with foreign countries concluded by its pre- 
decessor, and denounce those which it did not like, gave great offence. Then, 
on June 27, 1950, South Korea was invaded by Communist North Korea, 
and President Truman issued his declaration about the U.S. Seventh Fleet 
and Formosa. In October 1950, just before the mid-term elections in the 
United States went against the Democrats, Chinese forces were discovered 
to be participating in the Korean fighting in the guise of volunteers. The 
subsequent rout by these Chinese of the American forces, which were believed 
to be within sight of complete victory in North Korea, caused great bitterness 
and anger. The subsequent campaign is well known, but participation by 
China in the Korean war was undoubtedly to a large extent responsible for 
the implacable attitude of the United States towards the Peking Government 
in the ensuing years. Stories of the treatment of prisoners which emerged 
after the end of hostilities, and the heavy sentences subsequently meted out 


to ten American airmen who had force-landed in Chinese territory, did nothing 
to diminish American hostility. 


The Geneva Conference 


i 1954 disaster overtook the French forces in Indo-China, and though 
Chinese forces did not actively participate in this campaign, there was no 
doubt that artillery, arms and equipment, training and bases provided by 
China contributed largely to the success of the Viet Minh. The immediate 
crisis was resolved by the Geneva Conference which took place to discuss 
the situation, both the Soviet Union and the Peking Government being 
represented. A modus vivendi for Indo-China was agreed, but the United 
States was not a party to the territorial agreements reached. Nor was it 
considered that the general threat in South-East Asia and the Far East had 
been removed. The end of the Korean hostilities had seen the conclusion of 
a security pact between the United States and President Syngman Rhee, and 
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in December 1954 a similar pact was concluded with Chiang Kai-shek. The 
autumn of 1954 saw the birth of S.E.A.T.O., which, in addition to the United 
States and Great Britain, has as its members France, Pakistan, Australia, New 
Zealand, Thailand and the Philippines. Earlier pacts were the Security Treaty 
with Japan in 1951, the Anzus pact with Australia and New Zealand in the 
same year and a separate Security Treaty with the Philippines. All these pacts 
are defensive, but they represent the United States policy of the containment 
of Communism in South-East Asia and the Pacific, and as such are clear to 
both China and the Soviet Union. 

The New Year of 1955 saw the first crisis over the offshore islands, of 
which the rest of the world had up to then been virtually unaware. The 
season being unsuitable for a major attack, the precise motive of the Peking 
Government in posing the threat at this particular juncture remained obscure. 
It was on this occasion that the United States Congress authorized the Presi- 
dent to employ United States forces in the defence of the islands if he thought 
fit—a decision that caused more alarm outside the United States than was 
perhaps justified. But there was some criticism of the United States in Britain 
and elsewhere for supporting Chiang Kai-shek in his determination to hold 
the islands. It was felt that their evacuation at a time when they were not 
under threat would not have endangered the defence of Formosa, while their 
close proximity to the mainland constituted a nuisance which the Peking 
Government, if only for prestige reasons, would be unwilling to tolerate 
indefinitely. They would be difficult to defend in the event of a major assault 
and it was believed that their retention by Chiang Kai-shek greatly increased 
the danger of direct involvement by the United States in hostilities with 
Communist China. The official British attitude at the time, however, was 
that we were under no commitment to come to the support of the United 
States if it became involved in hostilities over Quemoy and Matsu, and that 
we hoped for a peaceful settlement of the issue. 

In the event there was no settlement of the issue and the crisis died away, 
only to be revived in more acute form in the late summer of 1958. Again the 
season was unsuitable for a major assault, so that again the precise reason 
for creating the crisis at that moment must remain a matter of conjecture. 
But the world was alarmed to discover that in the interval since the last 
crisis not only had the Communists greatly increased the striking power of 
their artillery, but Chiang Kai-shek had more forces on the islands than in 
1955. Realization that the United States had either done nothing or accom- 
plished nothing in the intervening three years to avert a recurrence of the 
crisis increased both the volume and sharpness of the criticism that arose in 
Great Britain. In the United States too, doubts were expressed to such an 
extent that President Eisenhower felt impelled to broadcast a statement, the 
preparation of which must have caused him serious difficulty. For one of the 
greatest problems confronting the President ever since he took office nearly 
six years ago has been to maintain unity within the Republican Party. There 
is already a Democratic majority in the House of Representatives and a 
slender one in the Senate, and a split in the Republican Party would spell 
disaster in the mid-term elections in November. Thus it was necessary in the 
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President’s broadcast to appease the China Lobby by being fierce, and to 
conciliate those who were critical of the Administration’s handling of the 
Far Eastern crisis by expressing preference for the paths of peace. If the 
speech pleased nobody very much it did leave the way open for negotiation 
if the guns stopped firing. Talks began between the American and Chinese 
Ambassadors in Warsaw (a precedent had been established after the Geneva 
Conference of 1954, when informal talks at ambassadorial level began and 
dragged on for some three years without result), and after a time the Com- 


munist guns stopped firing, though only for a week, subsequently prolonged 
by a fortnight. 


A Delicate Situation 


SETTLEMENT is therefore theoretically possible, but in terms of the 
American elections it poses a problem of great delicacy for the Ad- 
ministration. A settlement satisfactory to the United States (which, according 
to Mr. Dulles, must also be satisfactory to Chiang Kai-shek) is no doubt‘a 
consummation devoutly to be wished, but it cannot be counted upon. In the 
circumstances it might have been better for both the truce and the negotia- 
tions to be prolonged until after the elections are over, by which time the 
Administration will at any rate know where it stands with the electorate and 
can conduct its diplomacy, one hopes, in a calmer atmosphere. But much 
will depend upon the Peking Government, which is assailed by no electoral 
difficulties and is the creator, not the servant, of public opinion in China. 
As to the terms of any settlement that might be reached, it is extremely 
unlikely that the Peking Government would agree to the indefinite main- 
tenance of the s/atus quo, even with an undertaking from Chiang Kai-shek 
that he would not use his forces against the mainland or interfere with 
shipping entering or leaving Amoy. Neutralization of the offshore islands 
might just conceivably be agreed upon. This would involve the evacuation 
of the Nationalist forces and the demilitarization of the islands, the Peking 
Government undertaking for its part not to occupy them with its own forces. 
But the administration of the islands might present greater difficulties. Lastly, 
Chiang Kai-shek’s forces might be withdrawn together with any civilians 
who might wish to leave, without any agreement about the status of the 
islands, but in return for an undertaking by the Peking Government, given 
if thought fit to the United Nations, not to attempt to take Formosa by force, 
though not relinquishing its claim to sovereignty over the island. 
Whether a settlement on these or similar lines can be achieved remains in 
doubt. But there can surely be no doubt that both the United States and 
Chiang Kai-shek will be in a stronger and not in a weaker position if the 
islands are evacuated, always provided that this is not done under duress and 
cannot be represented as a triumph for the Peking Government. If the latter 
is more concerned to gain possession of the islands than to embarrass the 
United States, then it should facilitate rather than hinder peaceful evacuation. 
But it has to be admitted that neither side, by its public utterances, has made 
it easy to reach a compromise. Peking began the shooting and was provoca- 
tive, but was soon surpassed by Moscow in threatening invective. The United 
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States, for its part, by trying to make its friends believe that abandonment of 
the islands in any circumstances would deliver a deadly blow to the security 
and morale of the whole non-Communist world both in the East and in the 
West, failed to convince but made it far harder to reach a compromise which 
could be acceptable to both parties. The only argument that meets with 
general support is that the world should condemn any attempt to seek a 
solution by force. 


“Our Trusted Friend” 


— United States is in any case faced with a dilemma of its own creation. 
In the years before 1950 Chiang Kai-shek’s stock was low both in China 
and in the United States—and many Americans would think deservedly so. 
Since 1950 the China Lobby has put him on a pedestal and made him a hero 
of the resistance. Some Americans held that if only the United States had 
supported him more he would have defeated the Communists. As against 
this, dispassionate observers in China at the time held that he was defeated 
because his government was so bad that the Chinese people were ready to 
welcome any alternative. It is the United States that, after his rout, set Chiang 
Kai-shek up as the centre and focus of Chinese resistance to Communism 
and persists in regarding him as the Head of State and his government as the 
Government of China. It was the United States that concluded a Security 
Treaty with him and made him, in the words of Mr. Dulles, “our trusted 
friend and Ally”. Chiang Kai-shek has thus secured inestimable advantages 
from the United States, which enable him to be difficult whenever he pleases. 
If the United States seeks to override him, he can accuse the Administration 
of weakening the Alliance and undermining the anti-Communist front, and 
probably count on a good deal of support from the China Lobby. It is indeed 
a curious situation that both the Peking Government and Chiang Kai-shek 
can embarrass the United States over the offshore islands whenever either 
pleases. 

If nevertheless a solution is found to the question of the offshore islands, 
it does not follow that this will necessarily pave the way for the settlement 
of other issues between the United States and China. Of these Formosa is 
one that has been associated in the public mind with the islands, though it 
can and probably should be treated as a separate issue. It seems the fashion 
today to suggest that the Formosan problem should be solved by placing 
the island under a United Nations trusteeship, but that is not so easy as it 
may sound. In the view of both Chiang Kai-shek and the Peking Govern- 
ment, Formosa is part of China, and the only difference is as to who should 
rule it. To get either to accept a United Nations trusteeship which did not 
recognize the suzerainty of China would be difficult, and if suzerainty were 
recognized the question of which China would again be a stumbling block, 
the more so because of the bias of the United States. There is in fact no easy 
solution of the Formosan problem and the world may have to be content 
with something less than that. It is, however, possible to separate the 
status of Formosa from the status of Chiang Kai-shek’s government as the 
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Nationalist Government of the Republic of China, in which capacity it is 
recognized by the United States and certain other Powers. As to the status 
of Formosa, it is not defined by any international instrument. The Cairo 
Declaration of 1943 was no more than an expression of war aims by the 
United States and Great Britain. In the Treaty of Peace between Japan and 
the Allied Powers signatory to it (which did not include China or the Soviet 
Union), the former renounced sovereignty over Formosa, but neither that 
Treaty nor any other international instrument transferred sovereignty to 
China, even though there may have been a fairly general assumption that the 
island would once again belong to China, because it had belonged to China 
fifty years before, and had once again been occupied by Chinese forces. 

The present situation is that Formosa is inhabited by several millions who 
are either Nationalist Chinese (the most recent arrivals), Formosans of re- 
moter Chinese origin, or aborigines. There is no reason to suppose that any 
of these millions would willingly submit themselves to Marxist-Leninist 
totalitarian rule, and it would surely be repugnant to the non-Communist 
world, whether in the East or in the West, that they should be compelled to 
do so without having a free choice, the more so as the Peking Government 
has shown itself to be ruthless in its extermination of opposition elements in 
China proper. The world is under no compulsion to recognize or acquiesce 
in the Peking Government’s sovereignty over Formosa, just as the Peking 
Government as the effective government of China can be under no compul- 
sion to abandon its claim to the island. The prospect is therefore rather of a 
deadlock than of an early solution. 


A Vested Interest in War 


HE claim of the government which effectively rules Formosa to be the 

Government of China is another matter, which some people feel could 
and should be separated from the question of the status of the island itself. 
A number of governments of which the United States is the principal, con- 
tinue to recognize Chiang Kai-shek as the Head of State and his government 
as the Government of China; other nations including Great Britain and a 
number of Asian countries recognize the Peking Government. Nobody can 
deny that the government of Chiang Kai-shek de facto governs Formosa; the 
divergence is only on the status of that government in the international field. 
To the governments of the first category it would be interesting to pose the 
question whether they continue to recognize Chiang Kai-shek because they 
dislike the Peking Government as being totalitarian and Communist, or 
because they really believe that Chiang Kai-shek can and will, in the fore- 
seeable future, regain effective control and govern China. If it is for the first 
reason, then to be consistent it should apply with equal force to the Soviet 
Union and other Communist, totalitarian States. If it is for the second reason, 
then this is to ignore the fact that the Peking Government has been steadily 
consolidating its position ever since it came to power, so that with each 
passing year the possibility of a return to China by Chiang Kai-shek and his 
government grows less and less. The only circumstances in which it might 
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take place would be in the event of a war confined to the United States and 
China, with the former as victor. But the Soviet Union has already given 
notice that it would not stand idly by, and the more probable result of hostili- 
ties between the United States and China would be a third world war which 
would leave civilization in ruins and perhaps destroy mankind. Be that as it 
may, it is as well to realize that, whatever he may say to the contrary, Chiang 
Kai-shek has a vested interest in a war between the United States and Com- 
munist China. That the United States Administration itself is not unconscious 
of this seems to be indicated by the care which is taken not to become 
involved in hostilities, and by the fact that, though the Nationalist forces 
have been trained and equipped to defend Formosa and the offshore islands, 
they have not been provided with the wherewithal to stage a major attack on 
the mainland. 

Whether Formosa is put into cold storage by agreement, or whether 
recognition of Chiang is continued or withdrawn, it is clear that only time 
will effect a change and that no solution is likely in the immediate future. 
Linked with the question of Formosa and that of Chiang Kai-shek is of 
course the question of Chinese representation in the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. This is now a hardy annual, and when the Assembly meets it is never 
put to the vote but merely shelved. Similarly, whenever it is raised in the 
subsidiary organs of the United Nations, as it usually is by the Russians, the 
motion is ruled out of order because these bodies are not competent to 
decide the issue. Year after year it is thus avoided, and one is left to wonder 
how long this can continue. For there is no shadow of doubt that the present 
Chinese representation in the United Nations Organization can in no way 
speak for the nation that is China today. Mr. Dulles thinks that to admit the 
Peking Government might be to wreck the United Nations. It can equally 
be argued that to exclude a government because one dislikes it, and to deny 
600 million people any representation at all, is to destroy the principles for 
which the United Nations Organization is supposed to stand. Other govern- 
ments have changed, as for example, those of Egypt and Iraq, and to exclude 
member nations because of the political complexion of their governments is 
to create a precedent which is both bad and wrong. It is, after all, a nation 
and not a government which is elected to membership, and it is absurd that 
a government should continue to enjoy the rights of membership after it 
has ceased to govern the nation originally elected. Nothing is more likely to 
bring the United Nations Organization into disrepute or to arouse doubts 
of its integrity. It has been said on occasion that the United States Congress 
might refuse to vote the funds which form a major contribution to the budget 
of the United Nations, if the Peking Government were elected, and the 
United States would then leave the Organization. This might well have 
results even more catastrophic than the original American refusal to join the 
League of Nations. But the world cannot be held to ransom by the United 
States Congress, and it is for American statesmanship to resolve this difficulty 
if it arises, just as it is for the statesmanship of the non-Communist members 
of the United Nations Organization to ensure that the appearance of a power- 
ful Communist State with a second Communist veto in the Security Council 
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does not prevent the majority from doing what they think right and 
proper. 


The Larger Community of Interest 


O much for the issues—and they all concern China—which divide Great 

Britain and the United States in the Far East. That they are divided is a 
pity, the more so as the Soviet Union and China are united in their policies 
against the non-Communist world. But Anglo-American disagreement over 
China cannot alter the fact that there is a great community of interest and a 
wide area of agreement on most other issues, in Asia as elsewhere. If ulti- 
mately there is to be agreement on China it is unlikely to result from a change 
of British policy to bring it nearer to present American policy. For British 
policy towards Communist China, which was initiated by a Labour Govern- 
ment, has been continued by successive Conservative Governments, and if 
one can judge from the media which provide for the expression of public 
opinion, it has the broad support of the electorate irrespective of party. It 
would thus be difficult for any government to effect a change that might 
arouse widespread opposition. 

Great Britain has not the same responsibilities as the United States in the 
Far East, but it is naturally deeply concerned in any situation that constitutes 
a threat to peace and might develop into a major war and consequent involve- 
ment. We are particularly sensitive to the Chinese situation because of Hong 
Kong and our responsibilities in South-East Asia, and in general we wish to 
see political and economic stability throughout the whole area in order to 
facilitate the free flow of trade, which is so important to our economy as well 
as to the economies of Asian countries. In this latter aim there is no reason 
to suppose, with the one exception of China, that the American view differs 
from our own. 

What brings the United States more directly into conflict with China and 
the Soviet Union is the fact that it is the only Power in the Far East with 
sufficient military strength, based upon Hawaii and the island chain which, 
from Japan to the Philippines inclusive, skirts the coast of Asia, to counter- 
balance the military strength of these two massive Communist States. Com- 
munist propaganda in recent years has been engaged in trying to undermine 
the American position in the Far Eastern bases by fostering anti-American 
sentiment, and encouraging fears that the presence of American forces 
renders the civilian populations liable to attack in the event of a war, which 
would not be of their seeking, and could only be to their disadvantage. Nor 
is this propaganda entirely without effect, for it has encouraged some of the 
small nations of South-East Asia to take refuge in a policy of non-involve- 
ment following the example of India, though they are geographically more 
vulnerable and lack the strength and resources of India. 

Were the United States to withdraw from its position of strength in the 
Far East, no nation in the area would be in a position to resist the pressures 
of the Soviet Union and China, wherever and whenever they chose to exer- 
cise them. The Soviet Union has been exercising pressure upon Japan for 
the past two years because of the stranglehold it has on the fishing areas of 
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the North-East Pacific. China has put pressure upon Japan this year by 
denouncing the informal trade agreement between the two countries, thus 
leaving Japan with no China trade at all. In the absence of American strength 
the Soviet Union and China could probably avoid the actual use of force; 
the mere presence of it would be sufficient. It is possible to envisage a situa- 
tion where, by infiltration and subversion and the application of direct 
political and economic pressures where necessary, all the nations of the Far 
East and South-East Asia could, in a comparatively short space of time, 
become either satellites of, or wholly subservient to, China and the Soviet 
Union. In such circumstances not even a Yugoslavia could survive. 

The lesson to be drawn from all this seems to be that, while we are free to 
disagree and do disagree with the United States on such questions as the 
offshore islands, the recognition of Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese seat in 
the United Nations, we should not lose sight of the larger issues, and should 
do what we can discreetly through the diplomatic channel to help to solve 
the immediate crisis. As far as one can make out, that is what the Govern- 
ment is trying to do. The Opposition parties have indulged in resolutions, 
which they are free to do because they are in opposition. But it is probable 
that Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Bevan are just as well aware as Mr. Macmillan 
and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd that nothing could be more damaging to an American 
Government than to be shown to have succumbed to British pressure publicly 
applied. Lest we think that this is a purely American reaction, we might 
consider the consequences in our own country should any government 
be shown to have succumbed to American pressure. 

If, therefore, we expect the Far Eastern crisis to be solved soon, we expect 
too much. For bound up in it are the personalities, the emotions and the 
political preoccupations of those who are directly involved. The same applies 
to most international situations, and the greater the number of nations 
involved the greater the difficulty in arriving at a solution upon which all can 
agree. The man in the street may grow impatient and sneer at the ineffective- 
ness of the United Nations and of diplomacy. But since war as an alternative 
has been found to solve nothing in the long run, the only thing to do is to 
go on and on and on—and to try to keep the peace in the meantime. 
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THE FIFTH REPUBLIC 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE CONSTITUTION 


N September 28, 1958, by the very heavy majority of 79°25 per cent 

“Yes”, the French voters sanctioned the new Constitution elaborated 
by General de Gaulle and his government. That is a fact of primary impor- 
tance and the text of this Constitution is deserving of careful study—in view 
of the modifications it will introduce into French internal politics as well as 
those we are already witnessing in the relations between France and the 
oversea territories members of the Community. 

The circumstances that surrounded the change of régime are well known. 
After a particularly acute ministerial crisis, the population of Algiers took 
advantage of the paralysis of the Government in Paris, and, on May 13, 
engaged in a mass demonstration by which they meant to condemn in 
advance any possible attempt at negotiations with the Algerian rebels. At 
the start, this demonstration was not altogether approved of by the army, 
but it was taken in hand by Algiers Headquarters, and oriented towards an 
appeal to General de Gaulle, represented as the sole hope of rénovation for 
France, and safety for Algérie franzaise. Now, in France proper, General de 
Gaulle has maintained an immense prestige in the eye of public opinion, and 
in the most diverse political circles. And so, after a few days of hesitations 
and dramatic suspense, the newly constituted government of Monsieur 
Pfimlin resigned and, by a majority, Parliament entrusted General de Gaulle 
with plenary powers for a period of four months. One may regret the circum- 
stances in which the change of régime took effect. But it would be unjust to 
hold the new Head of Government personally to blame. For, indeed, in 
those critical circumstances, he was called to the rescue—and everything in 
the strong political measures he has since carried out is the logical outcome 
of what he has advocated for years. 

In particular, the new Président du Conseil had never disguised his opinion, 
that one of the main causes of French political unrest was to be found in the 
Constitution that France had adopted in 1946. From that date, and even 
before the referendum of October 13, 1946, he had resolutely fought against 
it—later, in the course of his rare public utterances, when he did come out 
of his semi-retirement, he had never ceased to warn his hearers against the 
“system” arising out of a text which, in his opinion, denied the executive the 
strength to take effective action if the assembly should overstep the bounds 
of its legitimate field of action—an assembly, moreover, which was at the 
mercy of a clandestine dictatorship exercised by the political parties. It is 
thus in no way surprising that one of the first acts of General de Gaulle, on 
his return to power, was to have a new Constitution drawn up which he 
expects will bring about, eventually, not only a greater ministerial stability, 
but also, and more broadly, a more normal and efficient working of both the 
legislative and the executive. 

c 
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Why, indeed, attach such importance to a new document? It is not 
unprofitable, in order to answer this question, to turn to constitutional 
precedents. First of all, one must fully realize that the juridical mind 
of the French inspires in them a worship of the written word; to them, a 
Constitution is essentially a text. France is the country with the greatest 
consumption of Constitutions; her history, since the Revolution, is littered 
with texts—thirteen in a century and a half—generally in quick succession. 
Yet, Napoleon used to say: “The best constitutions are the work of time.” 
But it has always been difficult, in France, to set in motion the procedures for 
revision. Written Constitutions have created a dam, which has prevented 


the slow evolution of institutions, until the day would come when the dam 
was breached. 


One Flexible Constitution 


bee there occurred one exception which would repay our consideration 
—that is the Third Republic, which was relatively stable, since it lasted 
seventy years (against an average of fifteen for the other régimes). The reason 
was that it was founded upon a very brief written Constitution, allowing 
custom a wide margin. The other régimes, on the contrary, rested on rigid 
and detailed written Constitutions which left little room for the evolution of 
custom, and generally showed marked signs of artificiality. The relative 
longevity of the Third Republic was essentially due to its flexibility : it lasted 
because it adapted itself. The longest in duration of the French Constitutions 
is also the shortest in words: the three constitutional laws of 1875 contained 
only thirty-four articles. Custom had to supplement the gaps in the text by 
creating, sometimes from scratch, new institutions—such as the Président du 
Conseil. It follows that the French régime of 1939 differed profoundly from 
that of 1875. 

After the Second World War the 1946 Constitution brought no great 
change from its predecessor, at least in the letter. One might have said that 
the only difference between the Third and the Fourth Republics was a 
numerical one. Nevertheless, in a first referendum, the electorate rejected 
by a very heavy majority the return pure and simple to the régime of the 
Third Republic. In fact, in the opinion of the new constituents, the régime 
of 1875 had been more parliamentary than popular; the new régime 
wished to be more popular than parliamentary. With this end in view, 
parliamentary sovereignty was the fundamental idea of the 1946 Constitution 
—a term preferable to that of national sovereignty which was thought too 
vague and applicable to many systems—or better still, the sovereignty of the 
National Assembly, for the purely consultative Conseil de la République was 
reduced to the rdle of a secondary chamber in eclipse, impotent most of the 
time. 

Here we must recall that, at the time of the referendum of October 1946, 
only slightly over one-third of the voters had accepted the new institutions, 
the remainder being more or less equally divided between those who voted 
against, and those who abstained. Thus, armed only with the support of a 
minority, even at the start, this text was subjected to a great deal of argument 
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all through its short life. Some accused it of being unscientific and anachro- 
nistic. Others regretted the fact that, in the enthusiasm of the Liberation, 
people insisted on having everything new at all cost, without sufficiently 
taking the political experience of the Third Republic into account. Most of 
the criticisms were aimed at unbalance of power shown by the dangerous 
weakness of a government reduced to steering a devious course in the face 
of too powerful a National Assembly. This left the door open to govern- 
ment by assembly—a régime which was shortly to fall into total disre- 
pute—a mythical régime, at best, since no democratic assembly can ever 
govern itself. It must always delegate certain powers to an executive com- 
mittee. But what it can, unfortunately, do, by means of constant harassing 
tactics, is to paralyse such a government, to condemn it to immobilisme— 
which is precisely the fate that befell most of the governments of the Fourth 
Republic. 

In this sense, then, the Fourth Republic was only partly democratic. The 
safeguards of public liberties (barring exceptions) and the Constitution of tHe 
National Assembly were democratic. But not so the executive, born of lobby 
permutations and constantly at the mercy of a vote of censure, even on 
questions of minor importance. There lies no doubt one of the deep causes 
of the general apathy of the electoral body, which showed practically no 
sign of reaction at the fall of the régime—it perished by suicide rather than 
murder. It would, nevertheless, be incorrect to draw up a purely negative 
balance sheet of the late régime. The political bankruptcy of the country 
happened at a time of full national resurgence: thanks to a greatly increased 
birth-rate, compared with the pre-war figure, the population was both larger 
and younger, the economy of the country was closer to the great modern 
economies than it had been for half a century, the beginnings of a United 
Europe were attended, at last, by an apparently enduring Franco-German 
reconciliation, and, in Black French Africa, the /oi-cadre of 1956 gave every 
hope of harmonious and peaceful evolution. It is true that the régime proved 
unable to put an end to the Algerian tragedy. But there lay one of the most 
difficult international problems of the post-war period, coming as it did after 
the war of attrition in Indo-China. The crisis of the month of May alone did 
not kill the Fourth Republic, but its inability to put an end to its oversea 
wars did. It vanished in the midst of general indifference, after a resigned vote 
in the National Assembly on June 1. The reform of the institutions, so long 
under discussion, had proved too much for all the previous governments ; 
by investing General de Gaulle with constituent powers the next day, the 


Assembly showed that there was, at last, some hope of seeing this reform 
carried out. 


The Referendum 


N fact, two months later, a first draft, drawn up by the Head of the 
Government and his Ministers of State, was laid, on July 30, before a 
consultative constitutional committee consisting, mostly, of members of the 
last Parliament. After certain of its articles had been modified at the request 
of the committee, the final project was submitted to popular referendum on 
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September 28 and approved, in France, by over 17 million votes against 
44 million. How does this text appear? In form, it seems closely to follow 
classic models. It contains a preamble and ninety-two articles, several of 
which differ but slightly from those of 1946: those are the preamble itself, 
dealing with the Rights of Man, Titres I on sovereignty, VI on treaties and 
international agreements, VIII on judiciary authority and IX on the High 
Court of Justice. 

At first sight, the other Titres seem to introduce equally little change: as 
in the past, there is reference to a President of the Republic, to a head of 
government—now called Premier Ministre (Article 21) instead of Président du 
Consei/—to a Parliament consisting of two chambers, and to an Economic 
Council. But differences very soon appear, and they are more important than 
the similarities. The centrepiece of the 1946 Constitution was, as we have 
seen, Parliament. Now, it is the President of the Republic. The new powers 
he was granted, over and above those held by his predecessor, form an 
impressive list: he “sees that the Constitution is respected; he ensures, 
through his arbitration, the regular functioning of public powers as well as 
the continuity of the State. He is the guarantor of national independence. . .” 
(Article 5). He “nominates the Prime Minister [and] brings his functions to 
anend...” and acts in the same way in respect of the other members of the 
Government (Article 8). He has at his command the right of referendum on 
the proposal of the Government or both assemblies (Article 11), he can 
pronounce the dissolution of the National Assembly after consultation with 
the Prime Minister and the presidents of the assemblies (Article 12), he 
appoints to all the military and civil offices of the State (Article 13) instead 
of to some of them only. He “‘negotiates and ratifies treaties” (Article 52) 
instead of being merely “kept informed” of negotiations. 

Finally comes the essential innovation—that which provoked most of the 
arguments at the Consultative Committee and led, in fact, to a new wording 
of the text. Article 16 stipulates that 


when the institutions of the Republic, the independence of the Nation, the 
integrity of its territory or the fulfilment of its international commitments are 
threatened with immediate and grave danger, and when the regular functioning 
of constitutional public powers is interrupted, then, the President of the Republic 
takes the measures demanded by the circumstances, after official consultation 
with the Prime Minister, the presidents of the Assemblies and the Constitutional 
Council. ... 


The reference to the Constitutional Council, and the mention of the fact 
. that the National Assembly may not be dissolved, were added on the advice 
of the Consultative Committee—it softened a little the note of absolutism in 
Article 14 of the first draft, which had brought down comparison of the 
powers reserved to the President in case of great crisis with those of a 
‘dictator’, in the Roman sense of the word. The notion remains of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic as the incarnation of national unity, the supreme head 
of the executive and the arbiter between the various powers. And in case of 
emergency, he is the sole depository of all the powers. It may truly be said 
that his pre-eminence is the essential characteristic of the new text. This trait 
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bears the personal stamp of General de Gaulle, who insisted several times on 
its necessity. In this way, if the 1946 Constitution was made against the 
former leader of Free France, that of 1958 was made for him—for he is most 
likely to be the first President of the Fifth Republic. 

This President, invested with so much power—how will he be chosen? 
The Constitution breaks with the system of election by both parliamentary 
assemblies sitting together, but does not therefore adopt that of universal 
suffrage, whether direct or (as in the United States) indirect. A middle way 
is chosen in Article 6: besides the members of Parliament, the electoral 
college will consist of the members “of the general councils and of the 
assemblies of the oversea territories, as well as the elected representatives of 
the municipal councils”. Here, too, the first draft had aroused criticisms. 
For, as in the case of the former Senate, it gave small rural districts an electoral 
weight proportionately much greater than that of large towns. One might 
have questioned the representative value of this electoral college, and deemed 
too weak the part played by the nation in the designation of the head of the 
executive, elected like a sort of super-senator. But, in the final text, the 
disequilibrium caused by the fact that, in France, the communes of fewer than 
one thousand inhabitants, each possessing a presidential elector (their mayor), 
formed a great majority, was largely corrected by a clause which provided 
that “in the case of communes of more than 30,000 inhabitants, delegates were 
to be designated, by the municipal council, in the ratio of 1 per 1,000 
inhabitants over 30,000”. 


Hegemony of the Executive 


OLLOWING the President of the Republic, the Government takes pre- 

cedence over Parliament. Its réle may seem slight beside that of the 
supreme head of the executive. Nevertheless, it has at its disposal functions 
as vast in principle as they are vague in definition. For example, Article 20: 
“The government determines and conducts the policy of the nation”; 
Article 38: “The government may, in order to fulfil its programme, ask 
Parliament for authority to take, by decrees, and within a limited period, 
measures that are normally within the province of the law.” It is true that it 
is responsible before Parliament, but this parliamentary control is strictly 
regulated. Distrust can only be given expression by a motion of censure 
“which can only be carried by a majority of the members constituting the 
Assembly” (Article 49). Moreover, the quality of member of Parliament is 
hermetically sealed off from that of Minister: ““The functions of a member 
of the government are incompatible with the exercise of any parliamentary 
mandate . . .” (Article 23); it is to be feared that this distinction may further 
restrict the influence of Parliament over Government. 

More generally speaking, the National Assembly sees its domain confined 
within ever narrower limits. Several means are used to restrict its activity. 
But, in as much as the danger of rule by assembly, and the immobilisme it 
breeds, thereby recedes, so can we, in some respects, find cause for rejoicing. 
The curtailment of the sessions (Article 28) is one example: the two ordinary 
sessions, that of autumn and spring, last for a total of about five months, that 
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is to say, about the same as under the Third Republic. It would be too much 
to read, in this limitation, a breach of the rules of the democratic game; in 
Switzerland, a pre-eminently democratic country, the chambers are only con- 
vened for about two months in the year. But there comes more serious food 
for thought: the domain of the law, that is to say, the problems with which 
Parliament is competent to deal, is the object of a limiting list (Article 34). 
There lies one of the most controversial points. Certainly, a modern demo- 
cracy pre-supposes a strong and stable executive. Moreover, it would be 
absurd to forbid a rational division of labour between the Chambers and the 
Government, or to ban the use of useful procedures such as that of the 
lois-cadres. But left-wing opinion deems it dangerous to deliver into the hands 
of the Government, more or less openly, part of the legislative power— 
hence its criticism of Article 38, already quoted, and that of the restrictive 
clauses of Article 34. Finally, we have seen how Article 49 seriously limits 
parliamentary control over the Government. 

Beside the National Assembly, the new Senate scores a few points, yet it is 
no longer the great Senate once contemplated. The name of Conseil de Ja 
République is dropped, and in other aspects the second chamber recalls that 
of the Third Republic after which it is named. No one disputes the usefulness 
of the existence of another assembly, the product of indirect suffrage, beside 
the assembly elected by universal suffrage. But—as was proved by the example 
of the Conseil de la République—the representation of certain social categories 
in it is emphasized, at the expense of that of other categories. Thus, the Left 
would have preferred to democratize the mode of recruitment of the second 
assembly. It is uneasy over the preservation of a Senate more likely to defend 
the past than to pave the way for the future. The Right, on the other hand, 
criticized what was in practice the unicameral character of the former Con- 
stitution. It is now hoping to see the emergence of a second chamber suffi- 
ciently strong to be more than a false window in the constitutional fagade. 

The Economic Council, kept in existence under Titre X, is henceforth 
more closely bound to the Government than to Parliament. Finally, one of 
the most original elements of the new text is the Constitutional Council, 
which possesses some’ of the characteristics of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It is a kind of “council of wise men” of the new régime—in 
principle, it is composed of nine members, three of whom are nominated by 
the President of the Republic, three by the President of the National Assembly 
and three by the President of the Senate. The rdle of this council is to uphold 
“the fairness of elections” (Articles 58-60) and to act as custodian of the 
Constitution. 

Such are, broadly speaking, the main provisions of the new text concerning 
Metropolitan France. Certain gaps, compared with that of 1946, are noticeable. 
For example, Article 44 of the latter prescribed that: “the members of the 
families who once reigned over France are ineligible to the presidency of the 
Republic”. The new régime shows less concern over this point, though 
Article 89 specifies that ““The republican form of government may not be 
subject to revision”. Besides, it is evident that the authors of the Constitution 
were very careful to introduce a great number of democratic guarantees. 
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The preamble recalls the attachment of the French people to the Rights of 
Man “as they were defined by the Declaration of 1789, confirmed and com- 
pleted by the preamble of the 1946 Constitution”. In fact, no power in 
France could lawfully exist that made no reference to those great “inalienable, 
imprescriptible, sacred” principles according to the “great forefathers”. On 
the other hand, Article 4 qualifies precisely the prerogatives of the political 
parties: “their combined efforts give expression to the suffrage. They are 
formed, and they exercise their functions, freely. They are bound to respect 
the principles of national sovereignty and democracy.” This last phrase was 
added at the request of the Consultative Committee and some people found 
it subject to argument—they feared it might fall into arbitrary interpretation 
or demagogic usage. But the article as a whole is aimed at combating an 
attitude that is potentially dangerous in France—namely, the hostility towards 
political parties that is evident in many circles. The poor quality of French 
political parties may account for this tendency, but it is disastrous none the 
less. Just as no thought is possible without language, no political life can exist 
without parties. Conversely, where no party exists, there can be no demo- 
cracy. It is useless to heap negative criticisms on to them—they must be 
improved. They must play the democratic game in such a way as to give the 
Government room, and time, for action. All too often the party leaders of 
the Fourth Republic appeared to lose sight of that goal. 


Three Supposed Dangers 


N short, on the French internal political plane, the main criticisms are 

levelled at three dangers : (1) the over-riding importance of the executive; 
(2) the division of this executive into two possibly opposing authorities; 
(3) too great a suspicion of universal suffrage—an attitude that might bring 
in a “government of notables”. 

Concerning the first point, the arguments centre mostly on Article 16, 
even in its new form. Many people doubt the wisdom of a system that makes 
the President of the Republic the judge—indeed the sole judge, after simple 
consultation with the Prime Minister, the presidents of the chambers and 
the Constitutional Council—of whether he ought to assume plenary powers. 
Certain people discern, in such a practice, the risk of providing a pointer to 
dictatorship.* Others, however, are gratified by the respect shown to the 
main aspects of a parliamentary régime such as France is accustomed to. The 
kind of presidential régime that would create a radical division of powers 
would have been a grave mistake. Even though it may function normally in 
the United States, has it not given rise, in Latin America, to frequent coups 
d’ Etat and personal power? But on the other hand, we must guard against 
rule by assembly, which leads to ‘mmobilisme. There are not so many means 
to achieve this: the recourse to dissolution (Article 12), the assumption, by 
the Government, of an increasing part in the legislative function (Articles 
37-38), the curtailment of parliamentary sessions (Article 28). The greatest 
prudence and moderation in the use of these measures will always be needed, 


* Dictature en pointillé. G. Vedel in Le Monde (July 1958). 
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for the abuse of the power of dissolution can also be a danger as the Weimar 
Republic showed in practice, when it experienced seven dissolutions in four- 
teen years, several of which aggravated the crisis of the régime. 

Secondly, the position of the Prime Minister was the target for the criti- 
cisms of several experts—forced as he is to hold the confidence of both the 
President of the Republic and the Parliament that can overthrow him.* 
Their thesis may be summed up thus: to divide the executive into two parts, 
equally strong (compared with the situation France knew during the reign 
of Louis-Philippe) leads to an insoluble contradiction: either the head of the 
State has the real power and the hands of the Prime Minister are tied—or the 
President du Conseil governs in effect and the head of the State is reduced to 
play an honorary part. In the first case, the Head of the Government runs 
the risk of being a figurehead without political authoritity, a mere technician 
under fire from both Parliament and Head of State; in the case of a conflict 
between Parliament and the Head of the State, the Prime Minister would run 
the risk of being often replaced, and that could only increase ministerial 
instability. In the second case, we should go back to the régime of the Third 
Republic after 1877, and the unhappy venture of Mac Mahon. To which the 
supporters of the text answer that there is no contradiction and that the 
powers are clearly outlined : the President of the Republic governs, the Prime 
Minister carries out his policy and is answerable for it to the Assembly. 


Personal Rule 


) pesnapesic a third criticism: some left-wing opinion emphasizes the fact 
that, instead of receiving adult treatment, the French people would be 
placed under the protectorate of a minority. In other words, the text is 
accused of reactionary inspiration. In their opinion, the authors were faced 
with the following problem: since the suppression of universal suffrage 
cannot be openly achieved, how best to minimize its effects? Their solution 
is simple, out of five institutions holding real power (the President, the Prime 
Minister, the Assembly, the Senate, the Constitutional Council), only one is 
the product of universal suffrage : that is, the National Assembly. The others 
are the result of either restricted suffrage (the President, the Senate) or 
nomination by authorities themselves designated by restricted suffrage (the 
Prime Minister, the Conseil). It is but a step away to go on to say that the 
Assembly will only be a recording chamber and that the great personages 
_ will deal with serious matters—that step is often taken. Thus, the adopted 
régime would run the risk of not answering to the exigencies of an efficient 
and stable government, for the lack of a sufficient counter-weight to the 
executive. 

To answer this point, one may recall the evolution of former régimes. 
During the Third Republic, since May 16, 1877, no President dared to exer- 
cise his right to dissolve Parliament. The President had thus found himself 
impotent before the chambers, and his authority was a mere shadow. One 
might have thought that the presidential prerogatives would pass to the 


* In particular Maurice Duverger in his book Demrain, la République. 
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Ministers, so that the executive would remain strong in the face of the 
Assemblies. This did not happen. The Cabinet did not capture the right to 
dissolution that the President had lost. Moreover, the multiplicity of the 
parties—itself a product of the electoral system of the “second ballot”— 
could never achieve other than delicately balanced coalition majorities. There 
followed a kind of dictatorship of the legislative over the executive; although 
we may note the fact that, during the Third Republic, the Senate had con- 
stantly acted the part of moderator. The Conseil de la République, with its 
weakened powers, was never in a position to play the same rdéle. Moreover, 
the “sovereign” Assembly would often devote its efforts to, first blocking, 
then tearing to pieces the important measures initiated by the Government. 
Governments had to do battle over insignificant problems, use the vote of 
confidence over the most futile questions, in order to have their Bills passed. 
The fall of a government was, more often than not, due to a “palace revolu- 
tion”, and the next team was brought to power by a motley majority made 
up of opponents and supporters of the previous Government. On this point, 
with or without the events of May 13, reform was indispensible and unani- 
mously called for. The Constitution of the Fifth Republic achieved it in a 
way that was judged authoritarian, even reactionary, by some, and inevitable 
by others. However, the success of a Constitution always depends more on 
the spirit in which it is applied than on its text. 

There is, lastly, an aspect of the Constitution which drew most of its 
criticisms from the Right—it concerns the peoples of the oversea territories 
which form, with France, a community (after long discussions, both the 
terms “federation” and “‘confederation” were rejected). The attachment of 
General de Gaulle to the notion of free association between the peoples of 
the oversea territories and those of the Metropolis, is well known. The 
immense prestige he gained oversea after such spectacular initiatives as the 
Brazzaville Conference, was still further strengthened, in most African terri- 
tories, by his recent tour, and by the articles of the Constitution concerning 
the Community. Thus the preamble declares that “by virtue of [the principle 
of] free determination by the peoples, the Republic offers to the oversea 
territories which manifest their will to adhere to it new institutions based on 
the common ideal of liberty, equality and fraternity and conceived with a 
view to their democratic evolution”. What are those new institutions? 
Article 76 offers the territories the choice between three solutions: the status 
quo, integration or association; ““The oversea territories may keep their status 
within the Republic. Should they manifest such a wish after debate in their 
territorial assembly . . . they may become oversea départements of the 
Republic, or, singly or in groups, member States of the community.” 

Within this community, the member States “enjoy autonomy; they ad- 
minister themselves .. .” (Article 77). This is internal autonomy. It gives 
impetus to the evolution already set in motion by the /si-cadre of 1956. In 
this measure lies the explanation of the massive vote in favour of the Con- 
stitution given by all the territories, with the exception of Guinea. Neverthe- 
less, a certain number of important problems still remain within the province 
of the Community: “. . . foreign policy, defence, currency, economic and 
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financial common policy . . .” as also “. . . the control of Justice, higher 
education, the general organization of external and common transports and 
of telecommunications” (Article 78). The articles of Titre XII precisely 
define the organs of the Community; they are, the President of the Republic, 
who is also President of the Community (Article 80), an Executive Council 
made up of the French Prime Minister, “. . . the heads of government of each 
member State of the Community and the ministers responsible, to the Com- 
munity, for common affairs” (Article 82), a Senate formed of delegates from 
the French Parliament and the Legislative Assemblies of the other members 
of the Community (Article 83) and finally a Court of arbitration (Article 84). 

Lastly, under Titre XIII, a single article (Article 88) provides that: “The 
Republic or the Community may conclude treaties with States which desire 
to associate themselves with it in order to develop their civilizations.” The 
system envisaged here is flexible and of the confederate type—it will enable 
the newly independent ex-protectorates to associate themselves with France 
and the other members of the Community. This text may pave the way for 
talks between the Government of Viet Nam, Cambodia and Laos and those 
of Morocco and Tunisia in order to set up a sort of French “Common- 
wealth”. Already, on the strength of this Article, the new Government of 


independent Guinea has asked to conclude, with France, a treaty of associa- 
tion. 


African Territories 


TS its main aspects, the new Constitution thus follows in the steps of the 
achievements of the Fourth Republic, whose heritage, in this sphere, is 
positive. It was decided that, where her African territories were concerned, 
France now held the right, not to grant, but on the contrary to offer them the 
opportunity to decide their own future, freely but also responsibly. Thus, as 
early as October 2, the independent Republic of Guinea was proclaimed in 
Conakry. In the case of the other territories, all of which accepted the Con- 
stitution, an ordinance of the French Government, published on October 7, 
settles the conditions in which they will exercise their right to choose their 
own future status, as provided in Article 76. This choice must be made by 
the various territorial assemblies within the four months following the 
promulgation of the Constitution. All the indications are that the African 
territories will unanimously choose the status of member States of the Com- 
munity. As early as October 14, this is an accomplished fact in Madagascar, 
which becomes the Madagasque Republic. The next day, the French Govern- 
ment solemnly recognized the new State by abolishing the Act of Annexation 
of 1896. In Black Africa, decisions are held up by the problem of union 
between States. Article 76 specifies that the oversea territories could, “whether 
singly or in groups” become member States of the Community. But the 
Constitution makes no mention of either the already existing federations 
(A.O.F.—French West Africa, and A.E.F.—French Equatorial Africa), or 
the modes of eventual territorial regrouping. The managing committee of 
one of the large African political parties, the P.R.A. (parti du regroupement 
africain) has decided to place before the other parties—in particular the 
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R.D.A.—a project of federal constitution for A.O.F. and A.E.F. Here we 
may recall that neither Togo nor the Cameroons whose régime of trusteeship 
was not modified by the United Nations, took part in the referendum of 
September 28, and thus they could not join the Community. A resolution 
has been placed before the United Nations asking that the mandate over 
Togo given to France be terminated from 1960. Once their status is defined, 
it may be that both territories may conclude, with the Community, one of 
the treaties of association provided for under Titre XIII of the Constitution. 

There obviously remains Algeria. There is no direct allusion to it in the 
Constitution. Article 72 simply says that ““The territorial collectivities of the 
Republique are the communes, the départements, the oversea territories. Any 
other territorial collectivity is created by law. . . .” It may be that this last 
sentence is meant to be applied to the case of Algeria. There, the forseeable 
evolution of her status in the near future made too rigid a constitutional 
definition of its present state not only useless but even undesirable. 

The policy that General de Gaulle recommended in its case was well 
defined in the speech he made in Constantine on October 3, and his intentions 
were further specified in the strong “general instructions” he dispatched to 
General Salan a week later. Between impossible integration and independence, 
he chose a third course—it is, indeed, a difficult one and must, in any case, 
be based on the confidence of the Algerian population as a whole, including 
the Muslim majority. The credit of no other French politician stands as high 
as that of General de Gaulle in the eyes of the Algerian Muslims. When he 
announced to them, in his speech at Constantine, the various provisions con- 
tained in the social and economic five-year plan, he asked them to give him 
time and to judge him by his acts. From General de Gaulle Muslim Algeria 
expects, without a doubt, a progressive return to democratic forms. The 
success of the General with the Muslims who trust him depends on the future 
behaviour, during the elections and after, of those who, in Algeria, will speak 
in his name. But the “Constantine Plan” will make considerable demands on 
the French Exchequer. It may be too early yet to measure the cost with any 


accuracy, but it seems certain that it will tax evermore heavily the resources 
of future French budgets. 


Confidence in General de Gaulle 


N the course of this analysis, we have attempted to bring out the main 

features of the constitutional text adopted by France and the Community 
on September 28. As we hope to have shown, this text is not without faults. 
If, nevertheless, it gathered in its favour a majority unforeseen in its extent 
by any observer, this must no doubt be due to certain political considerations. 
On the whole, the French electorate voted first for De Gaulle, and secondly 
against political ways and customs of the days before May 13. Certain it is that 
many electors who were not altogether without their reservations over the 
proposed text, none the less voted ““Yes”—to show their admiration for, and 
confidence in, the Head of the Government, in spite of the particular circum- 
stances in which he was called to power on June 1. His coming was inevitable 
since the Fourth Republic had done nothing to defend itself in the seventeen 
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days grace it was granted. Still, the constituents might have avoided certain 
mistakes, since no Constituent Assembly ever enjoyed so much liberty of 
action; politically speaking, the prestige of the Président du Conseil was such 
as to have enabled almost anything to be accepted at the referendum. 

A brief, symbolic ceremony on October 7 marked the date on which the 
new Constitution came into force. During the transitory period thus opened, 
which will end on February §, 1959, the Government has unlimited power 
to take, by decrees, in every domain, any measure necessary to the “life of 
the nation” and to the setting up of the new institutions. General de Gaulle 
has used them, in particular, to decree the new electoral law which marks the 
return to the system of uninominal voting in two ballots. 

In conclusion, it may be reckoned that the death of the Fourth Republic 
was due not to the excesses of democracy but rather to the opposite reason. 
The Fifth Republic will live on if it renews contact with the people and with 
liberty. Oversea, the proposed solutions seem to have met with the deep 
support of the populations; this was shown by the following declaration of 
the Président du Conseil from Dahomey: “Whatever may have been said, the 
new orientation given by the Government to its relations with the oversea 
territories, is calculated to fall in with our aspirations. In all honesty, I do not 
think that it was possible to go further—for, beyond, there lies only —— 
independence.” 























RACE RELATIONS IN BRITAIN 


A CHALLENGE TO SOCIAL POLICY 


URING the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries negro slaves were 

kept in England as pages and body servants in the houses of the nobility 
and of retired West Indian planters. The modern coloured population, how- 
ever, is scarcely fifty years old. It dates from World War I, when ethnically 
mixed communities, based largely on West African as well as West Indian 
seamen, established themselves in the dockland of London, Cardiff, Liver- 
pool and other seaport cities. These local groups had a precarious existence. 
Not only were they attacked by mobs of rioters in 1919, but there was much 
hostility against their employment in British ships in the period between the 
two wars. 

In these regards, therefore, the recent disturbances in Nottingham and 
Notting Hill did not set any new precedent. Indeed, subsequent agitation for 
restricting immigration and for repatriation has followed a familiar pattern. 
The difference today, however, is that the number of the coloured is larger 
and the political significance of the whole matter much greater. Britain’s 
position in the Commonwealth has been brought under special scrutiny, and 
upon her treatment of migration and of the migrants may largely depend the 
“coloured” Commonwealth’s future attitude towards United Kingdom 
leadership. 

The necessity, therefore, of consultation as well as of “keeping the door 
open” is obvious. The equally salient consideration (whether restrictions on 
immigration are imposed or not) is that coloured people will continue to 
inhabit the British Isles. This raises the question of social policy and of whether 
West Indians are to be integrated within the general community. The alterna- 
tive—letting things slide—means that the migrants are likely to develop as 
a separate group. A balance of the sexes is gradually being attained among 
them, and so temporarily there may be less friction. In the long run, however, 
social exclusion spells racial segregation, and the likelihood of coloured 
ghettoes. Apart from the moral consideration, it would be impossible for 
Britain to live down the reproach oversea of such an eventuality. 

The exact size of the coloured population is not known. Officially, it is put 
at about 200,000, of whom about one half originate in the West Indies. The 
remainder are mostly Pakistanis, Indians and Africans: a number of British- 
born persons of mixed parentage have also to be added. In recent years its 
dispersal has been estimated as follows: London 40 per cent; Midlands 30 per 
cent; north-west region 18 per cent; north-east region 9 per cent; Scotland 
3 per cent. London has probably not less than 30,000 West Indians and 
Birmingham not less than 25,000. Other cities with coloured populations, 
mainly West Indian, are Wolverhampton, Coventry, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Derby, Leeds, Sheffield, Cardiff, and Bristol. There are also smaller groups 
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in Glasgow, Swansea, Stafford, Reading, Hull, Newcastle, Bolton, Doncaster, 
Slough, Huddersfield, &c. 

Most of the West Indians have arrived since 1952. Ten thousand came in 
1954, and 24,000 and 26,000 in 1955 and 1956 respectively. As compared with 
1956, however, there has been a decline in the numbers arriving, the total for 
1957 being 22,500 and that for 1958 (up to date) about 20,000. As mentioned, 
one of the most significant aspects of recent migration has been the increasing 
proportion of women to men. Thus, in 1957, 10,500 of the migrants were 
women and children compared with 9,000 in the previous year. It is also 
significant that during the first half of the year, when the monthly totals were 
low, women exceeded men. This may have been due to unemployment diffi- 
culties, but it also suggests that many West Indians are settling down suffi- 
ciently to send for their families. The bulk of them are Jamaican. The latter 
comprised 72 per cent of arrivals in 1956 and 61 per cent in 1957. 

Large as this coloured migration may appear to many British people it 
actually represents only a tiny fraction of the total British population, i.e. 
about 4 out of every 1,000. Much less publicity is given to the fact that every 
year about 14,000 residents of Austfalia and about the same number from 
Canada leave for permanent residence in the United Kingdom and Ireland. 
There is also a very large immigration from the Republic of Ireland. 

West Indians have long been in the habit of seeking their fortunes abroad. 
About half a million of them went to the United States alone between 1820 
and 1950. Primarily, therefore, it is the hope of economic gain that brings 
the migrant to Britain. He believes that, given a fair chance, he will be able to 
obtain a satisfactory job; that he will manage to acquire the kind of home 
that he wants; that his family will be better off with regard to medical atten- 
tion; that his children will be assured of a good education; and that he will 
not be left to starve if he is temporarily out of work. He may, in fact, be able, 
within a reasonable period after arrival, to solve these difficulties, including 
housing and employment. The greatest problem he will have to face is that 
of being accepted by the community, because despite their membership of 
the Commonwealth West Indians are regarded very definitely as strangers. 
The public reaction to them is similar in many respects to the way in which 
immigrants from Europe, such as Poles, Italians and Hungarians, have been 
received. There are the same complaints about West Indians’ having been 
brought over to take away people’s jobs, the same objection to their having 
somewhat different habits and customs, and the same resentment of their 
relationship with native women. There have also been similar difficulties in 
fittings West Indians into the economic structure. 


Housing the Immigrants 
OWEVER, unlike migrants from Europe who are able, after a time, to 
lose the stamp of strangeness, the West Indians’ darker complexion 
continues to mark them out as alien. Coupled with this is the fact that 
“colour” itself has a somewhat peculiar and socially inferior connotation for 
many British people. They have few feelings of antagonism towards a 
coloured person as such, but they frequently dislike the idea of physical 
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association and are reluctant to enter socially into contact with him.* This 
attitude is better described as resistance to colour than as prejudice, because 
the latter emotion is much less evident in Britain than it is, for example, in 
the Southern States. Nevertheless, it is more specific than mere aversion 
from strangeness, and this is shown by the fact that resistance tends to in- 
crease with depth of skin pigmentation. It is also irrespective of social 
status. Thus, in a recent investigation of the attitudes of London landladies, 
only about ro per cent of the sample were willing to accept negrostudents, com- 
pared with some 82 per cent who were ready to accommodate students from 
the “white” Dominions or the United States. Some 26 per cent, however, 
were prepared to take a coloured person, if of “lighter” complexion. t 

The implications of this situation have an obvious bearing on the housing 
of the migrants as well as finding work for them. Many of the West Indians 
prefer, of course, to live in as close proximity as possible to their compatriots. 
This provides them with the kind of social life to which they are accustomed 
and helps them to settle down. The difficulty, however, is that a combination 
of factors—the migrants’ ignorance of British conditions, their relative 
poverty, the general shortage of houses, and the reluctance of “better class” 
neighbourhoods to admit coloured residents—results in their over-crowding 
the more dilapidated parts of town. These conditions apparently confirm the 
public’s unfavourable stereotypes of coloured people, and so add consider- 
ably to the difficulty of individual families who would otherwise find room 
in more salubrious quarters. The restriction also encourages exploitation. 
Landlords, coloured as well as white, buy up old property and charge high 
rents to cover the heavy mortgage and repair costs involved, sometimes 
evicting a white tenant to make room for a West Indian. The latter regards 
the extra amount—which also applies to house purchase—as a “‘colour tax”. 
He is too desperate for accommodation to complain to the Rent Tribunal, 
and this colour tax at least gives him some security and the possibility of 
living amongst his own people in his own way. 

The net effect is to suggest to the local white inhabitants that for every 
coloured person who finds a lodging one native person must have been 
displaced. In actual fact, the bulk of the coloured people are often living one 
family, or more, to a room in houses which used to accommodate an English 
family per floor, and much of the property is ripe for demolition. A coloured 
community of this kind was studied recently in south London. It represents, 
on the whole, the less educated, economically poorer section of the West 
Indian population at home, and it has brought much of its Jamaican culture 
with it. A house tenanted by such people is therefore likely to be crowded 
with lively youngish individuals of both sexes, usually paired off somewhat 
impermanently. There will be a number of well-cared for, elaborately dressed 
babies and young children, who are tended by any woman who happens to 
be at hand. There will also come unnotified lodgers each time an immigrant 
ship comes in. Doors are usually left open and people visit each other’s homes 
without ceremony. There is a good deal of loud laughter and talk, and every 


* Cf. M. P. Banton, The Coloured Quarter, 1953 and K. L. Little, Negroes in Britain, 1948. 
t A. T. Carey, Colonial Students, 1955. 
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wireless or gramophone is playing at full strength. Strong smells of codfish, 
pork, red peppers, yams and rice frying in coconut oil come from the stove 
on each landing. The individual rooms are usually spotless, but unless the 
landlord is particularly punctilious the stairs, shared kitchen and such sanitary 
facilities as exist tend to be rather the reverse.* 

Socially, there is relatively little contact between these West hetione and 
the white inhabitants of the district in question. In general, it would seem 
that most natives would prefer not to have coloured people in the same house, 
although they do not usually object if a reasonable number moves in farther 
down the street. It is rare to find the young and enterprising, or settled 
families with unmarried children, remaining for long in a house whose 
tenants are predominantly coloured. t 

Occasionally, slogans such as Keep Britain White are chalked upon the 
walls of the neighbourhood. Unlike Notting Hill and Nottingham, however, 
this aversion for proximity and intimacy has not so far crystallized into any 
general expression of racial prejudice. The reason for its being displayed so 
violently in the latter cases is probably the presence of fewer public sanctions 
against disorderliness as well as the existence of teddy boys. This made it 
much easier for the West Indians to be singled out for hostile attention than 
it would be a in a more “respectable” district. 


Competition for Employment 


INCE the recent recession another reason for extra tension is the sight of 

increasing numbers of West Indians waiting for hours outside the labour 
exchange. The proportion of coloured people unemployed is undoubtedly 
greater than that of the normal working population. Thus, according to a 
recent report, nearly 5,000 coloured lack jobs out of a total of 20,000 un- 
employed in the Midlands. Many West Indians tend to attribute their troubles 
in this respect to discrimination at the employment exchange, but inquiries 
do not bear this out. On the contrary, the attitude of officials there seems 
generally to be very helpful and sympathetic to the migrants. The difficulty 
consists not only in the limited amount of work available, but in the reaction 
of both employers and white workers. There is also the question of the skills, 
adaptability and attitudes of the West Indians themselves. 

In these regards, the trade union movement as a whole has frequently 
tried to encourage good working relationships and has urged the acceptance 
of coloured workers. “Let us never again witness the shameful spectacle of 
trade unionists refusing to work with men because of their colour”, declared 
the mover of a resolution condemning discrimination that was adopted by the 
Transport and General Workers Union, which has over two million members. 
Actors Equity of Britain, too, has called upon its members not to work in any 
theatre where a colour bar is in existence. The local branches of certain unions, 
however, have been less co-operative, and a number of attempts have been 
made to resist or to limit the employment of coloured workers, for example, 
as bus conductors. There have also been instances of girls’ refusing to work 
alongside West Indian women in factories, and coloured men haye met with 


* Communicated by Sheila Patterson. t Ibid. 
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opposition from railway workers. In one case about 100 clerks in a Manchester 
goods station refused to have a Jamaican in their offices. There have also been 
instances of trade unions trying to arrange unofficial quotas with employers 
and declaring a ban on overtime when their demands were refused. 
However, the general impression gained is that in the factory discrimina- 
tion is relatively infrequent, although there may be objections if the question 
of putting a coloured foreman in charge of white workers is raised. It also 
seems unlikely that there is any wage differential based on colour, at least in 
unionized shops. West Indians frequently complain of differences in wages, 
but these generally turn out to be differences based upon productivity rather 
than on differentials. Often it takes a while for the migrant to become 
accustomed to speed, noise, different patterns of shop organization and so 
on. A more general difficulty arises where Colonial standards of skill are lower 
than British requirements. This means that the man who aspires to be 
accepted as a craftsman is likely to find that his apprenticeship is deficient. 
The result is that many migrants who did technical and skilled work as fitters, 
joiners, mechanics, painters and electricians at home are only able to find 
labouring jobs in Britain. Thus, in a survey made by the British Institute of 
Public Opinion, only 3 per cent of the migrants interviewed were working 
as labourers before they left their homes, but 14 per cent were found in 
Britain in this occupation. Transfer of experience and skill in “white collar” 
jobs would seem to be even more difficult than in the mechanical field. Thus, 
although 13 per cent of those interviewed had worked as clerks, only 5 per 
cent were found in such occupations by the survey. If shop assistants be 
included, then 18 per cent of the migrants were working in such occupations 
before they left home, as compared with only 5 per cent in Britain.* 
Misunderstandings between white and coloured workers sometimes arise 
because of the migrant’s ignorance of accustomed practices in a factory. He 
does not always appreciate the réle of charge hands, foremen, &c., in relation 
to the other workers, and he is unfamiliar with his workmates’ idea of humour 
and a joke. A number of coloured workers, mainly Pakistanis, are also handi- 
capped by being unable to speak proper English, and this is also given as a 
reason for refusing them promotion over white employees. Nevertheless, 
relations appear to be good in many factories, especially when the coloured 
group is small. A handful of coloured men soon lose their racial identity, 
whereas a large number tend to form cliques of their own, irrespective of the 
attitude of white workmates towards them. The latter tendency, however, 
may be the result of the coloured man’s outside environment rather than the 
factory experience itself, since, as West Indians themselves have pointed out, 
relations at work are much better than personal contacts off the job. 


Attitude of Employers 


HE attitude of individual employers towards coloured workers varies 
very much, but it has hardened considerably since jobs became more 
scarce. In the early 1950’s there was a shortage of both skilled and unskilled 
* Clarence Senior and Douglas Manley, “The West Indian in Britain”, Fabian Research 
Series 179, 1956. 
D 
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labour, and in only two of the years between 1947 and 1957 has the number 
of unfilled vacancies registered at Labour Exchanges at mid-year failed to 
exceed the number of unemployed. A relatively large number of lower-paid 
and “‘dead-end” jobs were available, which many employers were glad to fill 
with West Indians and other migrants. This was particularly true of seasonal 
work and “dirty” or otherwise unattractive industries. By the autumn of 
1956, however, most avenues of this kind had been explored, and the follow- 
ing description of south London is probably quite typical of other parts of 
the country. Some employers still continued to refuse coloured workers, 
backing their objection with accounts of the unfortunate experiences of their 
neighbours. Many of those who had originally taken coloured labour now 
felt that they had given it a fair trial, and some were no longer willing to 
employ it. Other firms were rather grudgingly willing to continue, but were 
limiting their intake to an unofficial quota of between 5 and 10 per cent. This 
unofficial limitation was attributed generally to union or employee pressure. 
Some smaller employers and firms with a long local tradition also emphasized 
their desire to preserve the general character of their labour force.* 

Although the existence of an educated type of West Indian was recognized, 
most of the male migrants were thought to be slow but usually able to learn 
and perform a repetitive job. It was also considered that they tended to be 
lazy, to require more supervision than other workers, and to have an exag- 
gerated idea of their worth, as well as being unwilling in many cases to “stick 
at the job”. In a number of instances, however, exceptions were made of 
individual skilled workers or “old-timers”, who were regarded in a very 
different light. Management’s views on West Indian women employees were 
rather more unfavourable than those held about the men. Mostly they were 
considered to lack industrial experience as well as being slow, unadaptable, 
over-particular about the type of work they did, over-optimistic about wage- 
levels, lacking in stamina and often hypochondriac. t 

The general picture thus emerging is that in the majority of cases West 
Indian workers had not, as a group, won acceptance from management or 
fellow workers over the years of full employment. They were not regarded 
as part of the permanent labour force, but rather as stop-gap, unskilled or 
semi-skilled labour, which would be expendable in the event of a recession. 
However, the general situation was not without some hopeful features. In 
addition to the individual workers who were well thought of, several of 
the larger firms, with more opportunity to experiment with selection and 
training, were relatively well satisfied with their West Indian employees. 
Most encouraging of all was the situation at one firm, employing mainly 
skilled men, which had successfully trained quite a number of artisans to 
its particular requirements and regarded them as part of its permanent 
force. 

Of coloured workers in general, those in the more skilled categories are 
probably predominantly West Indians, but of these the majority are in less 
skilled occupations, as bus conductors, railway porters and firemen, or form 
part of the unskilled labour force in iron foundries, brickyards, cement 

* Communicated by Mrs. Patterson. ¢ Ibid. ¢ Ibid. 
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works, &c. This fact—that the coloured population has not so far secured a 
firm footing in the British economy—hinders their integration within the 
wider community. This is because the social acceptance of the West Indians 
(the Indians and Pakistanis are less interested) depends very largely upon 
improvement in their standard of living. The latter, in turn, is bound up 
with better employment opportunities, which themselves necessitate more 
education, skill and experience as well as a more liberal attitude on the part 
of employers and white workers. 


Public Services 


) os has fallen largely to local government bodies and voluntary societies to 
cope with these and other practical problems. Much of their effort has 
necessarily been impromptu, but a good deal of assistance is being given in 
addition to the work of the Ministry of Labour, the British Council, and the 
West Indians’ own social agency—the British Carribean Welfare Service. 
The service is a link between the British public and the West Indians, inter- 
preting their needs to government departments as well as to the voluntary 
and other bodies concerned. Another very important form of liaison is 
provided by consultative and welfare committees which have been estab- 
lished in nearly a dozen places. These sometimes include representatives of 
firms employing coloured workers. Housing associations have also been 
started in various towns. These provide a means whereby migrants can 
purchase or occupy houses as tenants of the association. They have met with 
reasonable success because owners of large houses were willing to sell them 
cheaply. There are also numerous welfare organizations which assist coloured 
individuals with their domestic and personal problems. Their services include 
assistance to unmarried mothers and illegitimate children, finding foster 
mothers, the reception of migrants, advice bureaux, &c. Special welfare 
officers have also been appointed in Bristol and a few other cities, and the 
churches have generally tried to make the migrants welcome within their 
congregations. West Indian and African clergy have been appointed in a 
number of cases, and West Indian deaconesses are working with some 
groups. 

All this activity raises the question of how far it is desirable for the migrants 
to be supplied with special social services. No doubt many of them prefer to 
have their own institutions, particularly in religion. West Indians are often - 
devout church-goers, but they find the English services rather cold. The 
same possibly applies to social clubs. It is another matter, however, where 
public amenities are concerned, because basically the migrants live under the 
same housing and economic conditions as the white population of the same 
neighbourhood. It would seem, therefore, as if the best way to facilitate 
coloured integration is to treat the difficulties of the areas concerned as a 
common problem. In other words, if social centres, welfare organizations, 
and schemes for training are needed they should be supplied with a view to 
invigorating the total life of the community and not merely the coloured 
section of it. 
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This is not to deny, however, that there is also scope for coloured leader- 
ship, because a very great deal obviously depends upon the West Indians’ 
own intentions and on whether they regard themselves as permanent settlers. 
Their general desire, undoubtedly, is for social equality, but it is idle to expect 
the public to receive them unless some West Indian sections are prepared to 
accommodate themselves more deliberately to British conditions and notions 
of what is “right” behaviour. In existing circumstances, this includes dealing 
more effectively with the small but socially significant criminal element, 
especially men who live off the immoral earnings of white women. Also, if 
the West Indians want middle-class people as neighbours, they must adopt, 
outwardly at any rate, white middle-class ways. In that regard, it is significant 
that, following a way of life indistinguishable from British people of the same 
social class, the average educated Barbadian, Jamaican, or Trinidadian has 
much less difficulty in assimilating. Admittedly, most of this particular group 
are students, who are not regarded as part of the migrant stream. But there 
are also professionals, writers, theatrical artists and entertainers, &c., who 
are permanent residents. The work and other activities of these people have 
prestige in British eyes and lead quite naturally to friendship and, sometimes, 
to marriage with British persons. 

On the British side, the Government’s obligation is to persuade the public 
that race relations are a normal part of human experience. Educational pro- 
posals in this regard have already been put forward by both the Labour 
Party and the Bow Group of Conservatives. It is suggested that in schools, 
colleges, universities and adult education informed teaching should be given 
on the Commonwealth peoples and on race relations. This will necessitate 
special courses for teachers, which the Ministtry of Education should take 
the initiative in organizing. It also seems desirable that other important 
cultural media, such as the B.B.C., should take a more systematic part in this 
educational process. Although its Third Programme already provides many 
excellent lectures, the Corporation could improve its portrayal of coloured 
personality by including an occasional negro scientist or man of letters in its 
high-brow groups, but wot to talk about race. It might also introduce a 
coloured family into its popular serials, and provide a larger number of 
informed and scientific discussions in the place of views and opinion about 
the colour problem. 

Finally, the press could assist by treating “racial” news with more dis- 
cretion. Ordinarily, coloured individuals get into trouble with the police in 
the same way as anyone else. The fact that they are West Indian, Pakistani or 
African is incidental, and so there should be no need for either magistrates 
or newspaper editors to draw attention to their colour. 
































THE SNOWY WATERS 
A VAST ENGINEERING ENTERPRISE 


USTRALIA, which is the driest continent in the world, is thoroughly 
committed to ambitious plans of national development. This explains 
why a country of only ten million people has undertaken one of the largest 
engineering projects in the world. For the sake of water and power, Aus- 
tralia is spending more than {A420 million in order to reconstruct an impor- 
tant part of her river system and so bring fertility to the dry plains of the 
inland and increase the electric power available to her expanding cities and 
industries. Up to June 30, 1958, the total outlay on the project had been 
£110,000,000, all of which was provided from consolidated revenue; not a 
penny was borrowed. 

East of the Great Dividing Range, Australia has a good rainfall and there 
are numerous rivers. On the inland side of the Range away from the coast 
the rainfall diminishes as one goes westward from 25 inches per annum to 
less than 8 inches at Broken Hill; and the only rivers of any consequence are 
the Darling, the Murray and their tributaries. In the south-eastern corner of 
New South Wales is an area larger than Switzerland which supplies perennial 
streams, snow-fed for part of the year. A considerable river, the Murray, 
with its tributary the Murrumbidgee, meanders westward through New 
South Wales, flanking Victoria to the south, and supplying South Australia 
with her only great source of water for irrigation. Another river, the Snowy, 
runs through an area of high rainfall in a south-easterly direction to the 
Tasman Sea. Dreamers and engineers since last century have wrung their 
hands at this waste of the Snowy waters. Many proposals have been made to 
use the waters of the Snowy, for both irrigation and the production of power. 
The first suggestion from official sources was made in 1884 by P. F. Adams, 
Surveyor General of New South Wales, in evidence before a Royal Com- 
mission on water conservation. He proposed to divert water from the 
Snowy and its tributaries, the Thredbo and Eucumbene, and run it in an 
open channel across the Dividing Range to the Murrumbidgee. The pro- 
posal was feasible but nothing was done about it. 

During the next forty years, three States, Victoria, South Australia and 
New South Wales, developed irrigation settlements; and flourishing towns © 
such as Mildura, Waikerie, Leeton and Griffith grew up on areas where 
formerly a few sheep had grazed. But after the building of Burrenjuck Dam 
and Hume Weir it was evident that the limit of irrigation from the Murray 
and Murrumbidgee had been reached. Eyes were turned once more on the 
Snowy. But there were other claimants who wished to use the water for other 
purposes in other areas. Sydney was expanding rapidly and needed both 
water and power. The neglected southern coastal area of New South Wales, 
near Twofold Bay, thought it had the first claim to waters in its own area. 
Victoria, through whose eastern area of Gippsland the lower Snowy runs, 
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awakened to the danger of losing water to New South Wales. The Common- 
wealth saw possibilities for water and power in its own territory just north 
of the Snowy. : 

There were before the outbreak of the Second World War three separate 
sets of proposals for the use of the Snowy waters—first, to supply Sydney 
with water and power, second, to provide power for the Monaro district of 
New South Wales, and, third, to divert the waters westward into the Mur- 
rumbidgee to irrigate the west. No proposal, however, was based on a careful 
estimate of the full potential of the Snowy waters for either power or 
irrigation. 

In 1944 the Government of New South Wales agreed to a plan for dual 
purpose development. It included a reservoir near Jindabyne and a 22} miles 
tunnel to divert water northeastwards to the Murrumbidgee River near 
Cooma. Before the plan could be carried out it became clear that both the 
Commonwealth and Victoria had an interest in the plan and that the less 
direct interest of South Australia could not be neglected. The need for 
additional power was becoming apparent, and the post-war migration policy 
made the fuller utilization of lands in the interior imperative. Defence con- 
siderations reinforced the claim given to the Commonwealth by the water 
rights conferred on it by the Seat of Government Act of 1909. Section 100 
of the Constitution,* however, made it impossible for the Commonwealth 
Government to act alone in such a matter. The States had to be consulted. 

In 1946, after some prompting from the Premier of Victoria, Mr. J. Cain, 
the Commonwealth Government decided on a preliminary investigation of 
the possibilities of both power and irrigation in the Snowy Waters and of 
the relative merits of diversion to the Murray or the Murrumbidgee. This 
investigation showed that the diversion of the Upper Snowy to the Murray 
had advantages for power production, and that diversion of the Snowy 
water to the Murrumbidgee had the advantage for irrigation. The States 
were then consulted. A Premiers’ Conference in 1947 considered both pro- 
posals and agreed that further investigation was necessary. 

Following this a technical committee, the Commonwealth and States 
Snowy River Committee, representing the Federal, Victorian and New South 
Wales Governments, was set up under the Chairmanship of Dr. L. F. Loder, 
Commonwealth Director General of Works and Housing. Its first report, in 
November 1948, demonstrated that the waters of the Snowy Mountains area 
had a far greater value than had previously been thought. It recommended 
that large quantities of water from the Snowy, Murray and Murrumbidgee 
catchments be diverted to the Tumut River, a tributary of the Murrumbidgee, 
and that further investigations should be made to determine what use could 
be made of the remainder of the waters. 


In February 1949 approval was given to this report by the three Govern- 
ments concerned. 


In June 1949 a second report of the Technical Committee recommended 


* “The Commonwealth shall not, by any law or regulation of trade, or commerce, abridge 
the right of a State or of the residents therein to the reasonable use of waters of rivers for 
conservation or irrigation”. 
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that the remainder of the Snowy waters be diverted to the Murray. The 
Commonwealth Government, a Labour Government in which J. B. Chifley 
was Prime Minister, and Nelson Lemmon, Minister for Works and Housing, 
thus had the opportunity and credit of sponsoring a bold and imaginative 
project which embodied the best that had been gathered from various con- 
flicting proposals. The mountain had been long in labour but it had pro- 
duced a mammoth. The Commonwealth Parliament readily passed the Act 
which set up the Snowy Mountains Authority to divert the eastern waters to 
the west, for irrigation and to provide electric power for two States. 


Two Main Projects 


HERE are two main projects in the Snowy Mountains Scheme as it 

exists today. The first of these is the Snowy~Tumut development, which 
requires the damming of the Eucumbene River, the largest tributary of the 
Snowy, at Adaminaby. The dam was completed in May 1958, and is the 
second highest earth and rockfill dam in the world. The storage reservoir so 
formed has a capacity of more than eight times the size of Sydney Harbour 
and will inundate the neighbouring town of Adaminaby, which has been 
moved to a new site. Lake Eucumbene, as the new reservoir is now called, 
is to receive waters from the Upper Murrumbidgee also; these will be diverted 
to it from Tantangara Reservoir through a tunnel 10 miles long under the 
Great Dividing Range. From Lake Eucumbene water will flow westward 
through a tunnel running for 14 miles under the Great Dividing Range to 
Tumut Pond Dam on the Tumut River. Tumut Pond Dam, which has been 
completed recently, will also receive water diverted through a 9-mile tunnel 
from the Tooma River, which is a tributary of the Murray. Thus four rivers, 
the Eucumbene, the Upper Murrumbidgee, the Tumut and the Tooma will 
send water to Tumut Pond Dam. From there the waters will fall 2,700 feet 
in the Tumut Gorge, passing through five power stations on the way to the 
irrigation area of the Murrumbidgee Valley. In time of flood, the flow of 
water in the Eucumbene-Tumut tunnel may be reversed, so that the waters 
from the Tumut and the Tooma may be stored in the Lake for future use. 

The second project is for a development of the Snowy and Murray Rivers. 
This is much easier to describe than are the complicated works on the Snowy- 
Tumut diversion. The Snowy River is to be dammed 2 miles downstream 
from the township of Jindabyne, which will be inundated and replaced by a 
new settlement on higher ground. From Jindabyne Reservoir water will 
flow through 30 miles of tunnels under the Great Dividing Range to the - 
Swampy River, which is a tributary of the River Murray. The fall of the 
waters will be 2,000 feet and electricity will be generated in two large under- 
ground power stations. Subsidiary hydro-electric works will be erected on 
the Snowy River above Jindabyne and on various streams flowing into the 
Murray west of the mountains. 

The Snowy Mountains Scheme as a whole comprises seven major dams, 
80 miles of very large tunnels through solid rock, 16 or 17 power stations 
and 400 miles of aqueducts. The total gain of water available for irrigation 
is expected to be sufficient for a further 3,000 farms and to support 150,000 
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people. Electric power generated will be about 3 million kilowatts. One minor 
project, Guthega hydro-electric station on the Upper Snowy, came into 
commercial operation in February 1955. The second hydro-electric station, 
T 1 on the Tumut River, will be completed early in 1959 and operate with 
a capacity at first of 160,000 kilowatts, rising later to 320,000 kilowatts. This 
station will be over 1,000 feet below the ground. 

The Snowy Mountains Authority, through its size and importance, is an 
outstanding example of those special instrumentalities which play such a 
vital part in the administration of the modern community. The Commis- 
sioner, an eminent engineer, Sir William Hudson, has wide powers. The 
Authority exercises general control over all its vast projects and awards con- 
tracts for the performance of many of them. The general investigation and 
planning, surveys, river gauging and designs are done by employees of the 
Authority. The Department of Public Works of New South Wales began 
the work for the design and construction of Adaminaby Dam and the task 
was completed by the United States Kaiser Organization. The Department 
of Main Roads, New South Wales, and the Snowy River Shire are construct- 
ing roads. The Forestry Commissions of New South Wales and Victoria are 
giving advice and assistance. Both local and oversea firms have undertaken 
specific projects under contract. The completed Guthega was done by Selmer 
Engineering Pty. Limited from Norway. The T.I. Underground Power 
Station is being constructed by a group of French contractors sponsored by 
Etudes and Entreprises. The Upper Tumut development is mainly in the 
hands of an American group, Kaiser-Walsh—Perini-Raymond. Finally the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation has supplied valuable help. It prepared 
designs for the 14 miles Eucumbene-Tumut Tunnel, for a dam at Tumut 

Pond, for the T.I. Pressure Tunnel and the preliminary designs for the 
Adaminaby Dam. The working force of more than 5,000 has been provided 
with excellent conditions despite the difficult terrain. It includes people of 
many nationalities; more than half of them are recent immigrants brought 
to the country under the Commonwealth Government’s Immigration Scheme. 

Australia needs both more electric power and more water for irrigation. 
Electricity from the Snowy Mountains Scheme will be used to supply the 
needs of the Australian Capital Territory and to supplement the power 
resources of New South Wales and Victoria at peak periods. Because the 
Scheme is required to supply water for irrigation without charge, revenue 
from the sale of electricity is specially important. There is an arrangement 
with New South Wales and Victoria by which they will be charged no more 
for electricity from the Snowy than they have to pay for the power that they 
produce in their own thermal stations. Already some engineers are consider- 
ing the possibilities of linking up hydro-electric power from the Snowy with 
power generated in nuclear stations. 

The irrigation prospects of the Scheme, which are counted on to increase 
production by £20 to £30 million a year, are more important than its possi- 
bilities as a source of electric power. As the Scheme will not be completed 
until the early 1970’s, it is necessary to reckon, not only with the final plans 
of diversion and use, but also with the different stages of the complicated 
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plans by which water now going to the Murray will be diverted to the 
Murrumbidgee and vice versa. The Murrumbidgee is a New South Wales 
river exclusively; the Murray, on the other hand, divides New South Wales 
and Victoria and passes into South Australia before finding its way to the 
sea. The first diversion of water will be for the benefit of the Murrumbidgee, 
which will receive water from the eastern side of the Mountains in 1959, when 
the Eucumbene—Tumut tunnel comes into service. In 1961 the Tooma-Tumut 


diversion will be completed and water now flowing into the Murray will join 
the Murrumbidgee instead. 


Political Aspects 


HESE reconstructions of our river systems have important political 

aspects. The State of South Australia has a vital interest in the Murray 
River waters for irrigation. The Snowy Mountains Scheme provides for 
diversion of water from the Murray to the Murrumbidgee several years 
before the Murray’s waters are supplemented from the Eucumbene and the 
Snowy. Sir Thomas Playford, the Premier of South Australia, feared that his 
State might be seriously embarrassed should a drought occur before the 
completion of the Scheme, or should the works come to a standstill. Many 
people outside South Australia considered his fears illusory, and held that 
they were partly engendered by the fact that the Commonwealth, New South 
Wales and Victoria had reached their agreements concerning the Snowy 
Mountains Scheme without consulting South Australia at every stage. On 
the other hand, Playford’s misgivings were shared and expressed by most 
representatives from South Australia in the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. There were complaints that the legal and constitutional rights of 
South Australia to the Murray River water have been imperilled, if not 
invaded, and that the constitutional basis of the Scheme as a whole was 
unsound. 

South Australian criticisms of the Snowy Mountains Scheme and of the 
legal foundations of the Snowy Mountains Authority strengthened doubts 
that already existed as to whether the whole gigantic undertaking was not 
unconstitutional. In 1949 the Commonwealth Parliament had passed the 
‘ Snowy Mountains Hydro-Electric Act, relying on the “defence power” (s. 51, 
cl. vi of the Australian Constitution) and “certain other powers of the 
Commonwealth”. The war was not then long over; there seemed grave 
danger of renewed conflict in Europe; and there was expert opinion that 
deep underground power stations were an urgent military necessity. The 
Commonwealth Government regarded the Scheme as primarily one for 
hydro-electricity and felt free to introduce a Bill relying on the defence 
power. Since then, the general political outlook has changed considerably 
and there has been a clear tendency to regard the irrigation aspects of the 
Scheme as more important than the provision of hydro-electric power. 
Reliance on the “defence power” alone was obviously becoming very diffi- 
cult. South Australia issued a writ in the High Court which would have 
challenged the constitutional foundations of the Scheme as a whole; the 
writ was later withdrawn, but its issue was a sharp reminder of the doubt 
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then existing of the validity of the whole project. Accordingly, this year, nine 
years after the original enactment, the whole basis of the Scheme has been 
changed; instead of relying on the “defence power”, the Commonwealth 
has now chosen to base the Authority on agreements reached with New 
South Wales and Victoria. These two States and the Commonwealth have 
recently passed Acts that should put the legal foundations of the Scheme and 
the Authority beyond doubt. 

As the Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies, himself recognized when introducing 
the Bill for the new Act, another measure would be required to safeguard 
completely the rights of South Australia to the Murray River waters. In 
October 1958 the Commonwealth Parliament passed the River Murray Waters 
Act, amending the River Murray Waters Agreement of 1914, which had been 
made at a time when the diversion of waters from the east to the west was 
not generally regarded as a practical project. The Agreement had provided 
for a Commission on which the three States and the Commonwealth were 
represented. One of the tasks of the Commission was to determine the method 
according to which the waters of the river were apportioned among the 
three States. The new Act is based on an agreement reached by the four 
Governments concerned. The Tooma River diversion is brought within the 
ambit of the Murray Waters Agreement. South Australia is to have a share 
of all water that flows into the Murray, including any water coming into the 
Murray or its tributaries because of the permanent works of the Snowy 
Mountains Authority. In time of drought no State is to receive less water by 
reason of the Tooma diversion than it would have received had the diversion 
not been made. In effect South Australia, because of the Snowy Mountains 
Scheme, will receive more water in drought years than it would otherwise 
have done. New South Wales and Victoria, however, have been set free to 
use for their own purposes any portion of the Murray River’s waters. If they 
take any of South Australia’s share out of the Upper Murray, they may 
replace it from convenient sources below Albury; e.g. New South Wales may 
replace water from the Murray by water from the Menindee storage on the 
Darling; similarly Victoria may use water released from the Eildon Dam at 
the mouth of the Goulburn River. 

It was the easier to pass these measures because of the wide public support 
that the Scheme has captured; those in authority have been careful in their 
management of public relations. The spectacular aspects of the Scheme have 
been presented to the people with great skill. Everybody knows that in 
extremely difficult country, mountainous and often snow-bound, tremendous 
undertakings are being pushed to completion in record-breaking times. 
There have been doubts and criticisms of the Scheme, but they have counted 
for little with either Parliaments or people. The project has captured the 
Australian imagination. 

Australia, 

November 1958. 
































FLOOD TIDE FOR THE DEMOCRATS 
AMERICAN MID-TERM ELECTIONS 


HE broth of foreign problems seems always to boil over on the stove 
whenever Washington has its attention turned to one of its so-frequent 
election campaigns. 

This happened in the presidential campaign of 1956, when the Suez crisis 
simmered and stewed in the final hours of President Eisenhower’s successful 
bid for re-election. This year, when all of the seats of the House of Repre- 
sentatives plus one-third of the Senate were being cast up for balloting, Red 
China reached formidably for the offshore isles of Quemoy and Matsu, 
beyond which lies Taiwan. 

This calculated reach has undeniably boosted Peking’s status as a great 
power, and forced Washington at long last into its “agonizing reappraisal” 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s future. Let us examine first, however, what this autumn’s 
congressional elections have done to Congress, and to presidential prospects 
for 1960. 

There is no doubt but that Congress has received a decided push in the 
“liberal” direction by the Democratic landslide at the polls. This can mean, 
and probably will mean, more pressure—from the enlarged ranks of Northern 
Democrats—for legislation which once would have been termed “New 
Dealish” : a further extension of “social security” legislation, a raising of the 
minimum wage law, more public housing, more public power (including 
nuclear power plants) and more government health programs, stronger en- 
forcement of the anti-trust laws, no reduction of tax levies on business. 

This trend will not be immediately apparent. Ever since the Democrats 
won a majority in Congress, right after the first Eisenhower years, Congress 
has behaved as a mildly liberal, mid-road aggregation of legislators. It has 
not been sharply conservative, because Democrats never are. But neither has 
it displayed many extreme liberal tendencies, because control of both houses 
has been tightly held by middle-road Democrats from Texas, Senator Lyndon 
Johnson in the Senate, Rep. Sam Rayburn in the House. And any trend 
toward heavy spending, or extreme governmental intervention in business, 
has been leavened and abated by the mild-minded Southern Democrats who 
control most of the important committee chairmanships and seats of power. 

The brakes applied by the senior chairmen and congressional leaders may 
still be able to prevent the new members—“backbenchers” of strongly liberal 
persuasion—from kicking over the traces. The national mood is still for 
moderate, middle-of-the-road programs. The United States went through 
its big spate of “reform legislation”—unemployment insurance, old-age 
pensions, minimum wage laws—under Franklin Roosevelt. The trend since 
then, less dynamic, has been mainly in the direction of tidying up, and 
modestly extending, the original reforms. 

The Democratic split over civil rights, however, may grow more acute, 
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with northern liberals seeking to add teeth to the law, passed two years ago, 
which allows the Federal Government to prosecute local denials of negro 
voting rights. Democrats from the northern big cities, dependent on minority 
groups in the population for their election victories, want to give the 
Federal Government direct power to combat state-enacted obstructions to 
the Supreme Court’s school desegregation decision. Southern Democrats will 
resist this challenge. 

This election year presented the spectacle of a President, who heartily 
dislikes “politicking”, again taking to the campaign trails and making some 
of the most frankly partisan speeches of his career. There is little evidence 
that this had any great impact on the outcome. The general opinion is that 
the trend was set before Mr. Eisenhower made a single speech. People had 
made up their minds on such issues as the degree of recovery from recession 
evident in their community, or the condition of farm prices in agricultural 
states. They had decided that it was “time for a change”. They had appraised 
the relative attractiveness of the rival candidates and decided that, in most 
instances, the Democrats had the better men. 


The President and his Party 


HIS election marked the last opportunity President Eisenhower would 

have, as office-holder with immense popularity among the people, to 
sway the outcome at the ballot box or impress the Republican Party with his 
principles. He has not, it must be admitted, refurbished the party in his own 
image, and now the party is temporarily drifting back into the clutches of the 
right-wing “Old Guard”, who have so persistently opposed Eisenhower 
Republicanism and his “‘internationalist” policies of “trade and aid”. But a 
vigorous post-mortem examination into the causes of the Republican defeat 
is under way. The general finding is that the party must rebuild from the 
ground up and eschew its ancient conservatism, if it is to survive. 

Historians will undoubtedly conclude that if the President had shown 
more partisanship and more attention to politics and patronage throughout 
his Presidency and had stood less frequently “‘above the battle”, he might 
have translated his massive popularity with the people into an established 
new course for his party. But brief excursions into politics every four years, 
or even every two years—a few forays by airplane and a half-dozen television 
speeches—are not enough to shift a party’s fundamental moorings. 

It is remarked, for instance, that even in 1954, when he had warmly pre- 
dicted that a Democratic congressional victory would mean a “cold war” 
in Washington between the executive and legislative, a few weeks later he 
retracted these remarks. Again, it is argued, if he had personally intervened 
a year ago in Californian politics, he might have prevented the open row 
which developed between Senator William F. Knowland, and Governor 
Goodwin J. Knight, which fatally damaged the candidacies of both. But he 
resolutely left politics to the party zealots. 

The Republican elephant has of course modernized himself to a degree. 
Though some Republican Senators opposed the President’s battle for a 
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realistic foreign aid program and an extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act, 
a significant number of his own party supported Mr. Eisenhower. In these 
changing times no politician of either party will dare stand forth as totally 
opposed to social security or slum clearance. 

The vexing problem of the Republican Party is that, even when it has 
moved with the times (and even after some of its most reactionary men have 
retired from the lists, such as Senator William E. Jenner of Indiana, ally of 
the late Senator Joseph McCarthy) still the G.O.P. manages to make so many 
out-of-date political noises, and to support so many lost causes, that its steps 
toward modernization are overshadowed. President Eisenhower’s willingness 
to conciliate the Republican Old Guards, and his attempts to persuade 
“moderns” and reactionaries to pull in harness, made the party ineffective at 
times, blurring its public impact. 

One of the most helpful political events of the past four years has been the 
co-operation tendered the Eisenhower Administration by the mid-road 
Democratic leaders in Congress. But while this nicely assured the passage of 
aid and trade programs, anti-recession measures and the establishment of an 
agency for the assault on space, it was also adroit strategy for the Democrats. 
For it virtually erased most of the Administration argument that a Republican 
Congress was necessary for co-operation with a Republican President, and it 
abetted the Democratic argument which ran “if you like Congress’ record, 
send more Democrats to Washington”. 

Indeed a good many voters seem to have decided—to the despair of 
political science professors advocating neat party alignments and precise 
assumptions of responsibility—that they like the idea of having a Republican 
President and a Democratic Congress in power at the same time. 


Status for 1960 


HE election meanwhile had important impact on experts’ list of presi- 
dential hopefuls for the 1960 “White House sweepstakes”. 

On the one hand, Vice-President Richard Nixon emerged as the intensely 
trained individual who, in the electioncrisis, took over the political leadership 
of the Republican Party. He it was who ventured forth from Washington, 
single-handed, to whip the party into fighting mood. He made sharply parti- 
san attacks on the Democrats, in an effort to rouse the Republican Old 
Guard and loosen the cash of the industrial “fat cats” whose contributions to 
the party coffers were lagging. He set the pace and style of his party’s cam- 
paign. He disagreed with President Eisenhower and Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles on the advisability of injecting foreign policy into the debate, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing his elders fall into step behind him. 

Thus Mr. Nixon solidified himself with the Republican State chairmen and 
the local party wheelhorses who will help pick the 1960 party nominee for 
the Presidency. He was the man who stepped into the breach, who whipped 
up party morale, who raised the money. But simultaneously the question 
became: Had the Vice-President, in so doing, alienated by his sharp attacks 
many of those politically uncommitted Americans who must vote Republican 
if Mr. Nixon is to reach the White House? There is some evidence that many 
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of these “uncommitted” are unhappy to see Mr. Nixon doff his newly 
acquired mantle of statesmanship and redisplay his old “instinct for the 
jugular”. 

Simultaneously, as if to give these liberal elements an alternative object 
for their affections, a new Republican star of the first magnitude has suddenly 
arisen in New York State in the person of Nelson A. Rockefeller, winning 
G.O.P. candidate for governor. 

It was speedily apparent that, if this multimillionaire with the youthful 
enthusiasm won the governorship he would be very attractive to many 
independent voters. He is immensely eligible in the eyes of those eastern, 
internationalist Republicans who entertain doubts about Richard Nixon and 
who in the past have intervened powerfully to swing presidential nominations 
away from conservative aspirants and towards Messrs. Willkie, Dewey and 
Eisenhower. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s grandfather founded a vast oil fortune and was roundly 
envied and hated in his heyday; but his sons and grandsons have launched 
multi-millions of dollars on myriad philanthropic projects—ranging from 
libraries to medical research centers and from private foreign aid programs 
to national defense studies. Nelson Rockefeller is an informal, attractive 
extrovert, an instinctive Republican with a big, winning Eisenhower-type 
grin. Though he is no spell-binder on the platform his adequate speeches 
exude that ingredient so priceless to the politician—the impress of sincerity. 

He has lately discovered that wealth and philanthropy—however helpful 
they may be in a campaign—are not so much fun as seeking elective office 
and shaking hands all across Manhattan Island. He is a “comer” who has 
already distinguished himself as assistant in various top-level jobs under three 
Presidents, two of them Democrats. Significantly he quit a top-ranking 
psychological-warfare advisory job at the White House two years ago because 
he felt the President and Secretary Dulles were giving insufficient attention 
to the world impact of their policies. 

How much does Mr. Rockefeller’s New York showing cut into Mr. 
Nixon’s lead as presidential candidate? There is not much anti-Nixon senti- 
ment among Republican Party regulars. Republican conservatives all admire 
him. But State chairmen, even those indebted to the Vice-President, will want 
to back a candidate who can win. They could still switch to Rockefeller at 
the 1960 convention. Much depends on the caliber of the opponent put up 
by the Democrats in 1960; this will determine whether the Republicans must 
put forward the man most persuasive with the undecided and independent 
voters: Nelson Rockefeller. 

On the Democratic side, Senator John Fitzgerald Kennedy has boosted 
his “availability” by winning handily his campaign for a second term as 
Massachusetts Senator. He is a Roman Catholic, but the ancient American 
distrust about electing a Catholic for President does not seem to be so 
formidable a barrier as when it wrecked the hopes of the Democratic nominee, 
Al Smith, in 1928. Senator Kennedy, of the Boston Irish but possessing 
wealth, a Harvard education, a cultured accent, and an able mind, is probably 
the most attractive presidential possibility of his religious persuasion ever to 
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have aspired to the White House. He has pushed hard for control of labour 
racketeering, he has espoused special foreign aid to India and Poland, he has 
spoken out vigorously on America’s missile lag. However, one widely held 
objection against him is his youth—the argument that he is too lightly matured, 
too young, to assume the heavy burden of the Presidency. And there are, of 
course, lingering doubts based on the old handicap of the religious issue. 

All of this, plus the relative mediocrity of the rather large stable of Demo- 
cratic hopefuls, has turned attention once more to Adlai E. Stevenson, even 
though he twice lost to “the champ”, Dwight Eisenhower. A surprising 
number of Washington political reporters, recently polled, opined that it 
would be “Adlai again” in 1960. 

Mr. Stevenson has done nothing resolutely to discourage these specula- 
tions. He has indulged in more foreign travels, talking with Premier Khrush- 
chev and Premier De Gaulle. And he managed to feed speculation by such 
comment as the rhetorical question and answer he asked himself, and replied 
to, in a speech at Chicago recently. 

The question: “Why did I go to Russia?” 

The answer: “I remembered what happened to a man who said ‘I will go 
to Korea’.’’* 


Mr. Dulles under Fire 


HE 1958 election, of course, did not exorcize the problem of China’s 

offshore islands. But Peking’s renewed and massive shelling of Quemoy 
after a hiatus of several years gave Secretary Dulles something to do while 
Messrs. Eisenhower and Nixon were off campaigning. The net result of all 
the tough talk, convoying, flights-to-Formosa by Mr. Dulles, and talks at 
Warsaw between envoys of Peking and Washington has been to push the 
United States over to a “two Chinas” policy. 

Mao Tse-tung, it is believed in Washington, had multiple motives for 
launching his artillery bombardment. For one thing, he wanted to remind 
world opinion forcibly that Communist China was indeed a great power, a 
government capable of standing up to the United States, indeed the most 
formidable régime in Asia. 

He wished, furthermore, to reduce still further the stature of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek and his Nationalist forces. He wished to abolish forever 
the Nationalist dream of a “return to the mainland”. He believes that once 
this dream vanishes Taiwan can slowly be won by cajoling and persuasion. 

When the artillery bombardment began, Washington found itself in an 
unenviable position. In the intervening years it had done nothing to pull 
Chiang back from the untenable, strategically valueless islands; rather had 
it permitted Chiang to fortify them more strongly and to station one-third 
of his crack troops there. World opinion—and a large segment of American 
opinion—condemned Mr. Dulles for letting this happen. 

Whatever Secretary Dulles’s failures due to inattention—and it is 


* General Eisenhower’s pledge to go to Korea to try to end the war clinched his 
victory in 1952. 
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suggested that he left Quemoy untended because he was too busy personally 
in the Middle East and a hundred other trouble spots—he is a masterly 
tactician when there is a necessity to retreat without seeming to retreat. 

The change in American policy came fairly fast. On August 9 the United 
States, in a “Formosa white paper”, had declared that only 2 per cent of the 
Chinese people supported the Peking régime and that the United States, by 
withholding recognition was seeking to “hasten the passing” of that régime. 
This was strong language. But on September 30, after five weeks of intensive 
shelling, Mr. Dulles remarked at a press conference that the commitment of 
large Chinese Nationalist forces to Quemoy was “foolish” and that National- 
ist China was hardly likely to get back to the mainland. This signalled the 
shift. Then on October 23, after a three-day conference between Mr. Dulles 
and the Generalissimo, a communiqué was issued which broke with the old 
concept that Nationalist China’s cause was linked irrevocably to the concept 
of an eventual fighting return to the mainland. 

It was a deftly accomplished maneuver. While Secretary Dulles was saying 
that nothing much had been altered, and Generalissimo Chiang was asserting 
that Free China adhered to its usual policy, nevertheless the communiqué 
made clear that the military alliance between the United States and the 
Nationalists was now “defensive in character”. It declared that the mission 
of restoring freedom to China “resides in the minds and the hearts of the 
Chinese people”, and that the chief means of achieving this mission lay not 
in military forces but in the “three principles” of Sun Yat-sen, “nationalism, 
democracy and social well-being”. 

So there has indeed been a major change. Force has been renounced as a 
means of “liberating” China. To the Chinese problem the United States has 
applied the same solution that has been accepted for Germany, Korea and 
Viet Nam. Communism will not be rolled back by military attack or atomic 
bombs. There are two Chinas, now, just as there are two Germanies, and 
two Koreas. 

Today West Germany, South Korea and South Viet Nam exist as strong, 
healthy and viable political and economic systems. To make the same formula 
effective for Taiwan will be more difficult. The disparity in population and 
size is far greater. Nor, of course, does Peking accept the new American 
solution. It contends that the whole Formosa strait question is an internal 
question of civil conflict, and that Washington is an outsider. 

However, East Germany and North Korea never have accepted the two- 
Germany or the two-Korea policy formally either. Even Communist countries 
will abide by de facto settlements which they have never recognized de jure. 
But whatever the outcome, the decision has been taken by Washington, and 
slowly, almost stealthily, the new policy is coming into operation. 

There is strength as well as weakness in this policy. For the old one-China 
policy was splitting the United States from its allies. The new policy can 
reunite the twain. 

The question remains: what will happen to Taiwan when Chiang Kai- 
shek is departed from the scene, and when more and more Taiwanese are let 
into the Nationalist governmental structure. Peking insists that Taiwan 
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belongs to mainland China. Many neutralist countries such as India and 
Indonesia support Peking’s claim. No-one, however, should make the mistake 
of believing that the United States will be willing, at any foreseeable time, to 
allow Taiwan to be absorbed into Red China. 

American opinion is divided and critical on the wisdom of holding island 
real estate in the harbor of a foreign power. But itis solidly against a decision 
which would toss 10,000,000 free Taiwanese and Nationalist Chinese into 
the jaws of Red China’s grinding totalitarianism. For such moral reasons, as 
well as because Taiwan is regarded as essential to the island chain of Asian 


defense, the “two Chinas” policy will represent the limit of American retreat 
in Asia for many a moon. 


United States of America, 
November 1958. 











THE MONTREAL CONFERENCE 
FEW CONCRETE ACHIEVEMENTS 


T is not altogether easy to assess the outcome of the Montreal Conference. 

The published Report shows that the proceedings covered a good deal of 
ground, but the discussions seem to have yielded very scanty results. The 
Report contains many general statements of an unexceptionable character 
and a wide measure of agreement on postponing decisions, but the concrete 
decisions recorded relate usually to bilateral or unilateral action: there is 
little evidence of agreement on specific measures of Commonwealth economic 
policy considered as a whole. 

The evidence for these conclusions can be derived from a summary review 
of the main issues before the Conference. Leaving aside incidental matters 
such as the proposed round-the-world Commonwealth cable and the new 
scheme of Commonwealth scholarships, as well as the routine reference to 
the imminence of convertibility, the agenda comprised three main topics. In 
the first place there was a group of more or less distinct problems relating 
to trade. Secondly, there was the problem of finance for Commonwealth 
development. Finally, there was the general problem of Commonwealth 
co-operation in this context. 

The discussions on trade were hampered by the failure of events to proceed 
according to schedule. It had been expected that debate would for the most 
part be centred on the implications of the Common Market and the Free 
Trade Area. Commonwealth countries were known to view with concern 
the establishment of the European Economic Community because of the 
fear that, if the Common Market countries adopted a uniform agricultural 
policy aimed at self-sufficiency in foodstuffs, their imports from other sources 
would contract. There were further doubts connected with the Free Trade 
Area proposal since, if the United Kingdom under this plan imported more 
agricultural produce from Europe, the Commonwealth share of the market 
would be reduced. 

In fact it does not seem to have been possible to make much progress on 
this front in view of the continuing uncertainty in both cases. The implica- 
tions of the Common Market could hardly be studied with any precision 
because of the vagueness of some of the agricultural provisions of the Rome 
Treaty, while the indeterminate nature of the Free Trade Area proposals 
made it impracticable to work out any definite policy on a Commonwealth 
basis. In the circumstances it was not possible to do more than agree to con- 
tinue consultations and pursue the discussions with European countries at a 
later date. 


Falling Commodity Prices 
MORE immediate problem was the alarm occasioned in many Common- 


wealth countries by the downward trend of commodity prices. When 
the Conference had been originally planned this had hardly been considered 
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a matter of outstanding urgency, but the situation was now very different. 
In at least some cases the trend of world price levels involved a reduction in 
export receipts of a magnitude sufficient to put this problem in the forefront 
of discussion; moreover, these conditions affected a fairly wide range of 
commodities and it therefore became a matter of general interest. Discussion 
of the problem was complicated by the fact that although falling commodity 
prices adversely affected primary producing countries this trend was, at any 
rate in the first instance, of direct and immediate benefit to the United King- 
dom balance of payments. 

Under such circumstances there was clearly some divergence of interest 
between the various parties concerned. While the oversea Commonwealth 
countries tended to press for the adoption of schemes for commodity 
stabilization and control, the interests of the United Kingdom precluded 
adherence to policies which in effect were likely to mean paying for imports 
more than the market price. In the event, while the Conference recognized 
that something should be done to mitigate price fluctuations in primary 
produce, it was not thought practicable to put forward any positive proposals 
for that purpose: the effective resolution merely stated that the situation 
should be examined on a commodity-by-commodity basis in conjunction 
with other countries. 

In the sphere of intra~Commonwealth trade the Report of the Conference 
mentions a number of points which came under review. It was noted that in 
several cases Commonwealth countries were discussing preferences by means 
of bilateral negotiations: no general plan for a remodelling of Imperial 
Preference seems to have been considered, although the Conference reaffirmed 
the importance of the rdle that it played in Commonwealth economic rela- 
tions. It was announced that some restrictions on dollar trade were to be 
relaxed by the United Kingdom, the Colonies and Australia: this, though of 
benefit to Canada, was no more than the continuation of a trend that has been 
in operation for a number of years (as long ago as 1955 some 85 per cent of 
the United Kingdom’s imports from Canada had in effect been freed from 
restriction). The Conference also placed on record its view that the export 
of manufactured goods from underdeveloped countries should not be ob- 
structed, and recommended consultations between the countries concerned 
as a means of giving effect to this resolution. On a rather wider front the 
Conference agreed that the level of effective protection given to basic agri- 
cultural commodities and minerals should be reduced, but was careful to. 
record that it would be necessary to take account of the interests of domestic 
producers. 

U.K. on the Defensive 


HIS summary of discussions on the main trade issues suggests certain 
comments. 

In the first place the United Kingdom seems to have been very much on 
the defensive. Although it was possible to resist Canadian pressure to have 
sterling declared fully convertible, it proved necessary to make further con- 
cessions on dollar imports, which may be embarrassing if a deepening 
recession calls for an expansionist policy. The decision to proceed with plans 
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for commodity stabilization may also represent surrender by the United 
Kingdom to the pressures exerted by primary producers: it is difficult to 
predict the outcome since a few weeks later the United Kingdom delegate 
at G.A.T.T. expressed scepticism about the practicability of stabilization 
schemes, pointing out that primary producers could not be ineulated from 
the effects of cyclical changes in industrial countries. 

Secondly, Canada’s attitude at the Conference (the initiative for which 
came from the Canadian Prime Minister) represented a minimal contribution 
to the expansion of Commonwealth trade. No more was heard of the Diefen- 
baker proposal to divert to the United Kingdom 15 per cent of Canada’s 
imports from the United States. There was no discussion of the United King- 
dom proposal for an Anglo-Canadian Free Trade Area. The only response 
to the United Kingdom’s action in lifting virtually all restrictions on imports 
from Canada was an undertaking by Canada not to increase tariffs on about 
one-quarter of the items imported from the United Kingdom: in other 
words, Canada is free to raise tariffs on three-quarters of this trade. Nor was 
the situation much better in relation to other Commonwealth countries. It 
was made clear that Canada would not dispense with restrictions on imports 
of agricultural commodities where such imports might adversely affect 
Canadian producers: New Zealand’s butter will still be excluded from the 
Canadian market. 

Thirdly, it remains to be seen whether Commonwealth countries generally 
are willing to give effect to the undertakings to accept imports of manu- 
factured goods from under-developed countries and to reduce agricultural 
protectionism. It seems very doubtful. The United Kingdom is ready to 
allow entry to textiles from Hong Kong, but Canada has already taken action 
to discourage imports of United Kingdom textiles and it is unlikely that 
goods from cheap labour countries will be admitted; Australia has recently 
adopted a new sliding scale of tariff duties calculated to bear more heavily on 
such goods. It has to be accepted that protection for both agricultural and in- 
dustrial producers constitutes the basis of economic policy in most Common- 
wealth countries as in the United States; if United States practice isa guide to the 
future trend of trade, the prospects in this field are not altogether promising. 

Such factors as these make it clear that the expansion of trade within the 
Commonwealth raises problems of ever-increasing complexity. At Montreal 
very little effort seems to have been made to evolve a policy to meet them; 
in fact the desirability of such a policy seems to be negatived by the Report, 
which expressly states that Commonwealth Governments will seek inter- 
national action whenever possible and work through international machinery 
where it exists. The failure to agree on a general policy for intra-Common- 
wealth trade such as was adopted at Ottawa twenty-five years ago seems 
specially significant in view of the possibility of a world recession in the 
near future. 


Commonwealth Development 


a the field of Commonwealth development the discussions centred mainly 
on the problem of finance. Post-war experience has made it clear that 
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external capital in one form or another is essential for rapid development; this 
seems to apply even in relatively advanced countries like Australia, while 
recent events in India emphasize the needs of under-developed countries. It 
has not, however, proved easy to determine how this capital can best be 
supplied: although the United Kingdom has contributed on a much larger 
scale than is usually allowed, unlimited finance has not been available for 
oversea investment, while reliance on dollar capital involves special diffi- 
culties. The problem has thus entailed a good deal of discussion. 

Last year the rdle of the United Kingdom was reviewed in a White Paper 
which set out the bases of future policy. This pointed out that in the past the 
most valuable contribution to Commonwealth development had been made 
through the investment of privately owned funds. Although special con- 
siderations justified the provision of public funds for the development needs 
of the Colonies, it was made clear that when these territories became indepen- 
dent they should build up their own credit and raise money on the London 
market or elsewhere: in particular it was ruled that the United Kingdom 
Government did not envisage government-to-government loans as a normal 
means of assisting such territories. As regards the other independent 
Commonwealth countries, the White Paper stated that private investment in 
government loans and direct private investment in productive enterprise 
went some way to meet their needs. 

The White Paper referred also to various suggestions for the creation of 
new permanent organs to handle economic development in the Common- 
wealth. One of these proposals was to set up a Commonwealth Bank, repre- 
sentative of all independent Commonwealth countries, to provide finance 
for development. The reaction of Governments was reported to be un- 
favourable: it was considered that, as the United Kingdom was the only 
Commonwealth country which was a net long-term investor abroad, such 
an institution could not increase the total capital available for investment. 

The project was considered further at the Montreal Conference. It was 
recognized that there was a collective responsibility to promote development 
in under-developed countries and the feasibility of setting up a Common- 
wealth Development Bank was discussed, although a final decision was 
deferred. The United Kingdom Government announced that it would be 
prepared to make Commonwealth assistance loans from public funds; in the 
case of independent Commonwealth countries these loans were to be made 
through the Export Credits Guarantee Department, while for the Colonial 
Territories they would be made under the Colonial Development and Wel- - 
fare Acts. It was proposed also that additional capital should be provided for 
the Commonwealth Development Finance Company by the United Kingdom 
and other Commonwealth Governments. 


A Change of Policy 


HE United Kingdom proposal to assist development through govern- 
ment-to-government loans clearly represented a radical change of policy. 
In the 1957 White Paper such loans were expressly ruled out and the emphasis 
was on fostering development by attracting private capital. Moreover, 
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although the objection to the Commonwealth Bank proposal was based on 
the view that such an institution could not increase the supply of capital, no 
similar objection seems to have been raised to financing development through 
the E.C.G.D., which could only invest resources already available in the 
United Kingdom. 

At the present stage it is difficult to evaluate the position with any clarity. 
It is not possible to say how far investment in the Commonwealth will be 
increased through government-to-government loans or an enlarged C.D.F.C., 
or to what extent investment through these channels will merely replace 
investment through market channels. Nor has it yet been announced whether 
the Commonwealth Bank proposal is to be abandoned in favour of an en- 
larged International Bank. Some provisional comments may perhaps be 
offered on the two main features of the present situation. 

In the first place it seems very doubtful whether government-to-govern- 
ment loans will prove a satisfactory method of finance: they are probably 
made more for political than economic reasons, they are unlikely to con- 
stitute a trustworthy source of capital supply, and good relations between 
Governments may be impaired by bargaining on the terms of the original 
transaction or subsequent negotiations. Moreover, in so far as tied loans 
prove advantageous to the lender, they may be correspondingly disadvan- 
tageous to the borrower. The record is not very encouraging, even in the 
case of Commonwealth countries. In recent months the prolonged negotia- 
tions on the government loan to Pakistan contrast unfavourably with the 
prompt response to Australia’s offer in the market. Looking back to pre-war 
experience it may perhaps be recalled that neither Australia nor New Zealand 
have resumed the service of loans totalling more than £100 million, on which 
the United Kingdom granted a moratorium in 1931, and apparently they 
have no intention of doing so. 

Secondly, there seems little reason to suppose that a Commonwealth Bank 
would be unable to mobilize new capital : the functioning of the International 
Bank suggests the contrary and the Montreal Conference itself commended 
the activities of the C.D.F.C. expressly on the ground that it would be able 
to attract foreign capital. There are, moreover, other practical considerations 
which should not be overlooked. A Commonwealth Bank, for instance, 
ought to be able to function more efficiently and economically than an in- 
stitution which has to operate throughout the world. This point was 
mentioned by the President of the International Finance Corporation at the 
New Delhi meeting, when he referred to the cost of investigating new projects 
and emphasized that the world-wide character of I.F.C. activities increased 
the time required to assess projects and the difficulty of doing so. ACommon- 
wealth Bank providing for the needs of a limited group of countries and able 
to draw on Commonwealth expert knowledge should minimize these costs. 


A New Council 


— aspect of the question could properly be discussed as part of the 
general problem of Commonwealth co-operation in the economic field. 
But although this formed part of the Conference agenda, it seems to have 
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received very little attention. The Report affirmed that present arrangements 
were adequate and that there was no need to expand them or change their 
consultative character. It was, however, agreed to “co-ordinate” the existing 
machinery under the name of the Commonwealth Economic Consultative 
Council. 

This decision apparently implies no substantial change from current prac- 
tice. The new Council will comprise the occasional meetings of Ministers 
and officials which have long been customary, and it will also “incorporate” 
as constituent bodies certain organizations such as the Commonwealth 
Liaison Committee and the Commonwealth Economic Committee. It is not, 
apparently, to be allotted any specific functions or to be given a permanent 
staff; it will thus have merely a local habitation and a name. Incidentally, the 
decision to establish the Council permanently in London seems inconsistent 
with the modern practice of holding Commonwealth meetings not only in 
the United Kingdom but also in other Commonwealth countries. 

The failure to make provision for anything like a Commonwealth econo- 
mic secretariat is perhaps open to criticism. It could be said that the outcome 
of the Conference emphasized the need for a permanent organization of this 
kind. It has, for example, been claimed that the Conference was fully justified 
in that it enabled Ministers and officials to understand each other’s problems. 
This no doubt is true, but the argument seems to imply serious deficiencies 
in the existing machinery for liaison: proper presentation of the issues is the 
essential preliminary to the discussion of policy and should be effected before 
negotiations begin. Under the present system that is apparently not done. 
Again, while the lengthy and thorough character of the preparatory work 
for the Conference has been praised, it is clear that conditions changed very 
greatly in the interval between the initiation of this work and the assembly 
of the Conference: only a continuously functioning secretariat could effec- 
tively deal with such a situation. Finally, since the Conference decisions on 
several major issues involved reference to international organizations, - it 
would seem prudent to ensure that negotiations were efficiently prosecuted 
on a Commonwealth basis. The announcement that the organization of the 
Commonwealth Relations Office is to be strengthened to deal with this work 
offends against the principle that Commonwealth countries should jointly 
supervise and manage their common interests. 

On a wider view it could be suggested that these criticisms are supported 
by post-war experience and future prospects. There is evidence that the 
successive crises of the sterling area in recent years have been aggravated by ° 
the lack of the machinery needed for planning and control. This was apparent 
when sterling had to be devalued in 1949 and was even more obvious in 
1951; after the crisis of the latter year the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
that it was necessary to review the whole working of the sterling system in 
order to devise machinery which would effectively prevent sudden claims on 
the central reserves. In fact little appears to have been done even on the 
purely technical problem of the regulation of the balance of payments, and 
less perhaps on the broader question of ensuring that member countries 
participate fully in the formulation of policy; on the latter point the policy 
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laid down at the Montreal Conference is clearly retrograde since it is explicitly 
stated that the decision on the convertibility of sterling must rest with the 
United Kingdom. This was the procedure followed in 1949 when the decision 
to devalue was taken by the United Kingdom alone without notifying other 
Commonwealth countries; it was resented in some quarters, notably in India, 
where the Finance Minister stated that Commonwealth Governments should 
have been consulted before a decision was reached. 

The case for establishing adequate machinery for economic co-operation 
seems even stronger if attention is concentrated not on the past but on the 
present and the future. It is perhaps largely true that only in a crisis does the 
Commonwealth combine for effective action: this has been evident during 
the post-war sterling crises as it was at Ottawa a quarter of a century ago. 
At the same time the progress of integration among European countries with 
no tradition of common action is both an example and a warning to Common- 
wealth countries; in such circumstances the existence of trade and financial 
problems which call for a joint Commonwealth approach constitutes a prac- 


tical reason for the creation of institutions designed to facilitate common 
action. 


A more hopeful estimate of the achievements of the Conference is advanced by the 
Round Table Group in Canada. See pp. 83-85. —Editor. 
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A RECORD SURPLUS 


OOK back a year to the sterling crisis and the emergency surgery of Mr. 
Peter Thorneycroft and nobody may doubt that there are many blessings 
to be counted. For twelve months in succession (months, too, during which 
world trade declined for the first time since the war) gold and dollar reserves 
kept rising, and in the first half of 1958 the United Kingdom had a current 
surplus on visible and invisible trade of £334 million, a six-month return that 
surpasses the best figure in any full year since the war. The cost of living 
index, a cardinal point of reference for the trade unions in staking wage 
claims, stood in October at the same figure as ten months before. Investment 
and consumer expenditure alike, as well as personal savings, ran at record 
levels. Mr. Heathcoat Amory, who succeeded Mr. Thorneycroft as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in January, has been able to claim in one speech after 
another that Britain’s economy is now firmly poised for both the hazards and 
the opportunities that lie ahead. His has been the delicate touch on the helm 
that has been steering the nerve-racking course between the rocks of inflation 
and the shoals of deflation; and he has done the trick by methods that have 
won him the name of Derick-or-Little-by-Little, a description to which he 
says he has no objection. 

It is true that Mr. Gaitskell, the Opposition Leader, and Mr. Harold 
Wilson, the shadow Chancellor of the Exchequer, have not allowed them- 
selves to be impressed by Mr. Heathcoat Amory’s achievements or by his 
methods. They cried out against Mr. Thorneycroft’s disinflationary cuts in 
spending a year ago, because they would doom the economy to stagnation 
at the very time when a Keynesian stimulus was needed to counter the effects 
of an American trade recession that might soon plunge into a depression of 
1929 magnitude; and, now that the American economy gathers strength 
again, and the worst has not happened, they demand far more energetically 
expansionist government policies to take in the slack in British industry, 
which shows itself not only in rising unemployment but in short-time work- 
ing and in a steel industry working at 80 per cent of capacity. And, if govern- 
ment economic practice has seemed to work well enough, there is indeed 
something vague about their theory. Lord Hailsham, the d’Artagnan of our 
politics who sits in Cabinet as Lord President of the Council and in Conserva- 
tive Central Office as chairman of the party organization, has said: 


The next scare to exploit the people’s anxiety, put forward by the Opposition, 
is going to be the scare of unemployment. We are going to maintain employ- 
ment. What we are not going to do is to be panicked or bullied into correcting 
unemployment by unsettling the stability of our currency or our balance of 
payments, or by pricing ourselves out of the export markets. 


Very well, answer Labour, but what level of unemployment have you in 
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mind? The Chancellor of the Exchequer insists that he has set no particular 
figure; and this helps to confirm the impression that he is playing the 
economy by ear from day to day and week to week. So it is that all the 
Thorneycroft restrictions have been removed, or are to be soon removed, 
while the Government continue to talk in Thorneycroft terms. For 1959-60, 
public sector investment is to be between £125 and {150 million higher and 
jobs for 150,000 workers will be thereby created. In short, Mr. Heathcoat 
Amory is correcting unemployment and patches of trade recession by ad hoc 
measures, and pausing long before each move, like a chess master, to make 
sure that reflation does not escape from his control. 

The Government might have made much of the unexpectedly swift econo- 
mic recovery from the sterling crisis, and it is almost ominous that they should 
be so cautious and modest. Mr. Macleod, the Minister of Labour, has bleakly 
warned us that unemployment must be expected to go on rising during a 
hard economic winter; and Mr. Heathcoat Amory, bringing the good news 
about the balance of payments from Whitehall to the City of London, con- 
fessed that “‘we shall have to work very hard to do anything like so well in 
the year to come”. These cautionary‘words are well advised, for, if there may 
be a difference of opinion about the degree of judgment the Government have 
brought to bear on the rescue of sterling from disaster, there is no argument 
that to the Government’s judgment a sort of luck was generously added. 
The United Kingdom economy has recovered and even thriven this last year 
because primary producing countries, not least in the Commonwealth, have 
been hurt by the decline in world trade that began with the American reces- 
sion. The terms of trade turned in Britain’s favour, almost in the nick of 
time, and sharp falls in import prices did more to curb inflation than Govern- 
ment policies. It was a timely boon, but a boon that contains within it the 
logic of its early disappearance. Already by autumn primary producers were 
importing less from Britain, and it becomes more than ever important that 
the Government should hold the line against inflation and the consequent 
pricing of manufactures out of world markets. 

Nor will this be a politically easy task. A general election is in the offing, 
and nothing could do more damage to the Government’s stock in the 
country than for unemployment to rise to a level that, however extravagantly 
or undeservedly, revived working-class memories of the human waste that 
rotted in pauperized idleness between the wars. Through the post-war years 
the Conservative Party, by its sincere attachment to the social principles of 
the Welfare State and full employment, has succeeded in softening the harsh 
pre-war image that perhaps more than anything accounted for Sir Winston 
Churchill’s defeat in the 1945 general election; and a miscalculation now 
could do untold damage. The Prime Minister is certainly not unaware of the 
danger. He happens to remember himself vividly as that young radical Con- 
servative member for Stockton-on-Tees who, appalled by the mass misery 
of unemployment, displeased his leaders by speaking out against the wrong 
of it; and time and again he has given his word that he will not preside 
over a Government that tolerates mass unemployment as he once saw it. 
“Nothing”, Mr. Macmillan told this year’s Conservative conference, “can 
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59 
ever blot from my memory the terrible tragedy of mass unemployment. I am 
determined so long as I am responsible that this shall never happen again.” 

What, then, are the facts about unemployment today ? At the time of writing 
unemployment stands at 2-2 per cent of the working population, which the 
Minister of Labour predicts will rise to 2°8 per cent at the peak in January 
and the Government are hardly to be blamed for their habit of quoting it in 
the context of a judgment once made by Mr. Gaitskell that a level of 3 per 
cent unemployment ought to be reckoned tolerable. But the statisticians’ 
averages often conspire to make unpleasantness more comfortable than it 
ought to be. Unfortunately, unemployment in Britain is most unevenly 
spread, and there are parts of Lancashire, Scotland, Northern Ireland and 
the West country where local unemployment runs at three and four times 
the rate of the national average. This sudden embodiment of a spectre that 
has not walked for twenty and more years has shocked and demoralized 
workers who had grown used to secure jobs. Their alarm, it is true, is dis- 
proportionate, if altogether human; but nobody ought to make light of such 
a fact as that 200 young people under 18 in Greenock failed to find any job 
by the end of autumn. This is what is meant in human terms when we talk 
about a controlled level of unemployment as a tolerable sacrifice for a sound 


sterling and a stable currency; and Mr. Macmillan is not a leader who will 
ever forget it. 


Alarums in the East 


UST as the Government are enjoying a bonus of public confidence 

because of the rapid convalescence of the economy, so their popular 
standing has suffered no hurt from the quarter’s alarums abroad. Indeed, 
Mr. Macmillan, with his composure of temperament and his habit of acting 
with decision, has made himself into a reassuring figure of stability in any 
storm. In view of what lay just ahead, it is ironical to remember that when 
the Commons were about to rise for the long summer recess the Opposition 
clamoured for assurances that the House would be promptly recalled to 
business if events in the Middle East took an ominous turn. In fact, the 
transference of the problem of settling Lebanon and Jordan to the United 
Nations produced a calm that has made possible the withdrawal of American 
marines and British parachute troops. But, as Middle East dangers lessened 
(temporarily, at least), a crop from dragon’s teeth sprang up in the Far East. It 
cannot be said that in recent years members of Parliament have been unaware 
of Far Eastern perils, but the shelling and counter-shelling between the 
Chinese mainland and Chiang Kai-Shek’s offshore islands took them by 
surprise. Labour leaders took a little time before they reacted, but as the shells 
continued to fly they began to show alarm. They feared that Mr. Macmillan 
would allow Britain, in complaisant silence, to be dragged to the brink of 
war on Mr. Dulles’s flying coat-tails. Mr. Macmillan had scarcely reached the 
Scottish Highlands to begin his meagre allowance of ten days holiday when 
he received by telephone from 10 Downing Street an excited letter from Mr. 
Gaitskell demanding categorical assurance that Britain would not be com- 
mitted to an unjustified war to defend the Nationalists’ grip on Quemoy and 
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Matsu. (Mr. Gaitskell will let himself be rushed into these things; if he had 
made his point in a speech it might have done good and it would certainly 
have done himself no harm. But the don in him is hardly ever well suited by 
impulsive action.) Mr. Macmillan replied with gusto within two hours and 
contrived to make Mr. Gaitskell look amateur. It needed little reading be- 
tween the lines of the Prime Minister’s letter to be sure that the Government, 
without “‘governessy nagging” and without giving the Communist world 
the joy of advertised Anglo-American disharmony, had let President Eisen- 
hower and Mr. Dulles understand that fundamentally Britain stands where 
Sir Anthony Eden stood—Chiang Kai-Shek has no sovereign right to the 
offshore islands. 

Mr. Gaitskell had interpreted Mr. Macmillan’s diplomatic silence as a 
probable sign of acquiescence in an American Far East policy at which he 
could only guess but which he felt must bode ill. Weeks later, when the 


Conservatives met in conference at Blackpool, Mr. Macmillan made his 
point: 


It was perhaps no accident that, seeing Anglo-American unity in the Middle 
East, the Communist pressure changed and they started to hot up in the Far 
East in the hope of splitting us over that. Do not let us fall into that trap. On 
the strength of the United States and their continued interest in the world as a 
whole, freedom largely depends. We can best serve British interests if, on the 
basis of friendship, we give our honest advice in private consultation, rather than 
yield to the temptation of public recrimination or governessy nagging. 


On a general view of defence and foreign affairs, the Government con- 
tinue to believe that a frontal clash with Russia is unlikely, so long as the 
West maintains its power of nuclear retaliation and (as Mr. Duncan Sandys, 
the Minister of Defence, adds) the will to use it. But further “local emer- 
gencies and acts of indirect aggression fomented or abetted from Moscow” 
are predictable. How may Britain, and the West generally, resist these indirect 
peripheral attacks? Mr. Macmillan has given the answer: 


So long as the veto in the Security Council remains, there must always be 
occasions when Great Powers cannot evade their duty. They must prevent 
aggression while there is still time. Then, having completed that immediate task, 
they must hand it to the nations of the world for collective action. 


It is a policy of brinkmanship tempered by respect for the slow-acting 
authority of the United Nations. 

Throughout the quarter the pacification and constitutional settlement of 
Cyprus became no less stubbornly and dangerously intractable, in spite of 
the Government’s plan for seven years of partnership, in spite of Mr. Mac- 
millan’s conciliatory flight to Athens, Ankara and Cyprus itself. Terrorist 
shootings and bombings were resumed, and for the first time an English 
woman was not immune. The permanent council of N.A.T.O. became as 
deeply involved in the negotiations as they are in the anxieties and sought to 
open the way for a round-table conference, with Archbishop Makarios 
attending. And Mr. Lennox-Boyd, the Colonial Secretary, inflamed Greek 
and Greek-Cypriot passions by a description of Cyprus that everybody knows 
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to be precise enough but which had unhappy topical overtones: Cyprus, he 
said, is Turkey’s off-shore island. The remark fed the bitterness of Greeks 
who have long felt that Britain and the United States, for military strategic 
reasons, Over-sympathize with the Turks. 

Mrs. Castle, just before her election as chairman of the Labour Party, 
brought off a stroke that seemed to belong to her journalistic a/ter ego as 
much as to her réle of party figurehead. She managed an interview of much 
interest and some significance with Archbishop Makarios and took care to 
see that the world was not deprived of one word of it. At face value, it 
showed that Archbishop Makarios had put himself in the mood for making 
a concession or two, and to that extent it may have slightly helped in the 
early stages of the negotiations for a round-table conference. But Mrs. Castle 
spoiled any credit this score might have won her from the Labour leaders by 
making some impulsive criticisms of the behaviour of British troops in 
Cyprus. Only two years after Suez, Labour leaders have not forgotten the 
lesson that, after all, British troops are mainly working-class lads with a 
touch of Kipling in them when it comes to the point, and Mrs. Castle had no 
sooner posted back to London to receive congratulations than Mr. Gaitskell 
and his senior colleagues in the leadership rapped her smartly over the 
knuckles. In an official statement Mr. Gaitskell almost brutally dissociated 
himself from Mrs. Castle’s opinions on the conduct of British soldiers. Indeed, 
he was so very anxious to prevent Mrs. Castle’s criticisms from hurting the 
feelings of parents with sons in uniform and from damaging the Labour 
Party that his official statement entirely failed to take cognizance of the 
Makarios interview, which, on any reckoning, had far more political impor- 
tance. (To repeat, Mr. Gaitskell will let himself be rushed into these things.) 


Old Age of a Parliament 


F need be, Mr. Macmillan could let this Parliament run a full five-year 

course and postpone dissolution until May 1960. But nobody imagines 
that he will wish to leave himself with so little room as that for his electoral 
manceuvres, and just now there is an expectation in what are sometimes 
ironically known as informed circles that he will launch “Operation Hat- 
trick”, as it is called, within the next twelvemonth. A hat-trick would be 
notable: not since the famous Liberal victories of 1906 and the two elections 
of 1910 has a Government held on for three successive terms. To tran- 
quillize the more fevered melodramatists of the popular press Mr. Macmillan 
has already found an occasion or two to make clear that, contingencies apart, 
he does not intend to go to the country during the winter. That ought to 
mean we are sure of one more in the series of Conservative Budgets which, 
since 1951, have restored £900 million a year of taxes to the private pocket. 
The simplest of Budgets may be reckoned to make another May election 
unlikely, and therefore the portents are at least theoretically in favour of 
autumn. But kind weather for the Government could make a sad hash of all 
theory, and in fact both the main parties are already wheeling their forma- 
tions into line, 
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Through the forepart of winter the Conservatives have been mounting a 
national recruiting drive, called “‘Roll-call for Victory”, with the unconcealed 
purpose of bringing their constituency units to the peak of strength and 
fitness for the big battle. The Labour Party react appropriately. The chair- 
men’s committee, one of the principal sub-units of the national executive 
committee, has been relieved of all other cares to concentrate on preparing 
for the election; a compact policy statement appeared in November and all 
ranks were briefed at special conferences; and the begging bowl is being 
passed round the trade unions once again by Mr. Aneurin Bevan. Nor is it 
a coincidence that both Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Gaitskell have torn them- 
selves away from their metropolitan duties to make missionary tours in the 
provinces. 

The imminence of a general election was the thought that dominated the 
Labour conference in Scarborough from beginning to end. It helped the 
leadership in one way and embarrassed them in another. There was a quite 
touching closing of the ranks as the Right and Left wings of the party found 
a common interest in the regaining of office; and one had to look carefully 
to see the sutures that held the whole together. What mattered most was that 
Mr. Gaitskell did not have to concede very much in the building of his 
popular front; the Left wing, on the other hand, yielded a good deal on 
policy, in exchange for a slight strengthening of their hand in the elections 
to the national executive committee. It seems fair to say that, with Mr. Bevan 
as the point of union, the Left-wingers have agreed to join with the Right at 
least until the general election has been won. Nevertheless, they are not 
reconciled to Mr. Gaitskell’s preference for twig-and-leaf rather than root- 
and-branch Socialism. Mr. Gaitskell and his circle believe that the logic of 
Labour’s achievement in the immediate post-war years is that old Socialist 
appeals, based as they largely were on economic inequalities and social 
injustice, have lost much of their force, and that Labour must adapt its 
Socialism to the needs of the new day. The Bevanite remnant, captainless 
though they now are, cling like medievalists to the old doctrine of funda- 
mental social revolution, and sometimes in public, often in private, they 
blame Mr. Gaitskell’s watered-down Socialism as the cause of Labour’s failure 
to make any headway since 1955, even when the Government were deepest 
in the doldrums. They have agreed to keep their peace while Gaitskellism 
is given a trial at the next election. But what if Gaitskellism fails in its 
appeal ? 

The approach of an election embarrassed the Labour leadership on some 
of the ad hoc issues that arose during policy discussions at the conference. In 
a debate on the agricultural policy outlined in Prosper the Plough, for instance, 
some doctrinaire Socialists set up a cry for a return to a pledge for land 
nationalization. Both Mr. Tom Williams, a former Minister of Agriculture 
and now himself a farmer, and Mr. Richard Crossman, who spoke for the 
national executive committee, resisted the demand in crude terms of electoral 
tactics. Pledge the next Labour Government to nationalize the land, they 
warned the party, and there would be no hope of winning between twenty 
and thirty rural seats on which the regaining of office most obviously 
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depends. Something of the same compromise with old doctrine had to be 
made in the debate on education policy. 


Parliament and Old Age 


| Lappe (aie are now firmly planted in the foreground of politics, nor 
need we wonder that they should be. As the statisticians keep reminding 
politicians and the politicians keep reminding everybody, in 1911 only one 
person in fifteen of the British population was a man over 65 or a woman 
over 60. Today it is one in seven. In 1979 it is expected to be nearly one in 
five. This is the demographic frame in which both the Government and the 
Opposition have now set their plans for the future development of the 
National Insurance scheme, under which pensions are being paid at the 
weekly rates of sos. (single) and 80s. married. In spite of a regular Exchequer 
contribution, added to the contributions of workers and employers, the 
scheme this year ran into the red with a deficiency of £14 million; and if it 
were left on its present basis the deficiency might approach £150 million in 
1961-2, more than £300 million a year by 1971-2, and much more than 
£400 million a year by 1981-2. Having firmly rejected the idea of a scheme 
left increasingly dependent on subsidies from taxation, the Government 
sought a way out to solvency and published their plan as a White Paper just 
before the opening of the new Session, in which the Bill is to appear. 
(Because of administrative complications, however, the Bill’s provisions will 
not begin to operate until April 1961 at the earliest.) Just as the publication 
of Labour’s pension scheme drew the fire of Mr. Boyd-Carpenter, the Minis- 
ter of Pensions, so the publication of the White Paper has brought a salvo 
from Labour. In fact, there are several points of similarity between the two 
sets of proposals, and Mr. Crossman has condemned the White Paper as a 
spurious and shoddy copy of his own Labour scheme. The difference lies not 
in method but in scale. Both plans graft a superannuation scheme on to 
the existing provision for basic pensions, and both allow contracting out by 
workers who are already covered for superannuation by private occupational 
schemes. But where Labour offered immediate increases in the basic pension 
with built-in safeguards against inflation, the Government keep pensions at 
their present level; where Labour suggested a ceiling for superannuation 
contributions at {2,000 a year, the Government go to {15 a week; where 
the Government propose a maximum pension of £6. 15., Labour proposed 
£750 a year; and where Labour planned for a surplus that would be invested 
by an independent trust, the Government plan to keep an actuarial balance 
between contributions and outgoings. Above all, where Labour accepted a 


large Exchequer liability, the Government set a limit of £170 million a year 
to tax subsidy. 


Television Comes to Westminster 


Fo more than one reason the. early days of the fourth session of this 
Parliament were notable. When the House of Lords filled for the State 
Opening by the Queen, for the first time life peers and life peeresses were 
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qualified to take their seats, and for the first time the television cameras and 
broadcast microphones were installed to bring the multitude to the foot of 
the Throne itself. The television programmes, which everybody agreed were 
extremely well managed, had a large audience in many parts of Europe; 
and the sound broadcast went round the world. Such fears as lingered 
among politicians. and commentators about the propriety of showing the 
Queen reading what is really a party speech on the session’s legislative 
prospect have been quietened, although questions are still being asked 
whether the cameras will be able to hold an immense audience when the 
novelty has worn off in a year or two. At any rate, a hurdle that had been 
nervously approached has been beautifully taken. The Fifth Estate has estab- 
lished a foothold in the Palace of Westminster and, at the least, has created 
a precedent. 

When the old ceremonies of launching a session had been seen by their 
vast new audience, the Government got to work with uncommon briskness. 
The Queen’s Speech specifically listed fourteen legislative possibilities, which 
could surprise nobody after all the broad hints let drop at the Conservative 
conference in Blackpool earlier in October; and to this programme the Prime 
Minister, defiantly taking up a challenge from Mr. Gaitskell, added the repeal 
of the electoral law that sets a limit on the number of cars that candidates and 
agents may use to run voters to and from the polling booths. Straight away 
the Bills began to flow from the Stationery Office presses. Before the Com- 
mons rank and file had really settled their noses comfortably on the grind- 
stone, after the lotus-eating of the recess, they were asked to master the 
Emergency Laws (Repeal) Bill, which will free the economy from all but 
five of the thirteen substantive Defence Regulations that now survive from 
war-time; the Town and Country Planning Bill, which provides that property- 
owners should get open-market value for property compulsorily acquired for 
the first time since the war; the Agriculture (Small Farmers) Bill, which offers 
grants of up to £1,000 to small farmers in return for carrying out approved 
efficiency programmes; the Nuclear Installations (Licensing and Insurance) 
Bill, which attends to the safety and insurance of nuclear installations other 
than those of the Atomic Energy Authority or Government departments; 
and Bills to amend the Factories Acts, to repeal the Catering Wages Act, 
1943, and to protect Highland deer from poachers. 

White Papers were lavishly superadded to the Bills, including those that 
set out the recommendations of the Grigg advisory committee on recruiting 
for the armed services and the Government’s comments upon them, and that 
on home ownership. Further White Papers are being prepared on education ~ 
(heavy spending, particularly on secondary modern schools, is expected in 
a five-year programme) and on measures to intensify British information 
services in the Middle East, the Horn of Africa, and the Indian sub-continent 
by expanding the flow of English books, increasing the amount of English 
teaching available, and countering hostile radio propaganda from Cairo. 
These White Papers should be to hand before Christmas. But, to put off the 
scent any Opposition tactician who infers from all this that Mr. Macmillan 
is accelerating his programme to clear the decks for electoral action, the 
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Government have kept back two of their staple measures (on pensions and 
on mental health reform) until at least the end of January. 

All this makes precisely the sort of programme that would be expected 
from a Government on their last lap before going to the country. There is 
much in it to give pleasure to Conservatives (indeed, nearly all their con- 
ference demands, except that for a return to flogging and more hanging, 
have been generously met); there is a good deal that will appeal to the 
unattached voters as just and right-minded; and there is very little of fun- 
damental sort that gives the Opposition a ready-made rod to use on the 
Government’s back. Meanwhile, the Government have set all the Thorney- 
croft restrictionist policies into reverse; and reflation, at any rate consumer 
reflation, has reachea the pitch where Laboutr’s front-bench economists, and 
some independent observers, are speaking in shocked tones about the 
excesses of a pre-election spending spree. Although Mr. Macmillan and his 
colleagues lose no chance to drive home the importance of personal savings 
(the Prime Minister hardly speaks without vindicating his little flutter as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer by mentioning the success of his National 
Savings premium bonds), the dampers have been blown off hire purchase 
and it has become possible, here and there, to buy a car without an initial 
deposit and pay for it over four years. Thanks to the mildest rates of hire 
purchase, anybody may now hold the gorgeous West End in fee. And, having 
got the furniture waiting in the plain pantechnicon for delivery, what about 
a house to put it in? The Government have thought of that, too. Nobody 
mentions in the same breath the Labour plan to municipalize all rented 
property, but the Government have done all that they can to encourage 
everybody to become an owner-occupier. 


Defence 


EFENCE policy made one of the staple parliamentary controversies 

last year, but the Commons began this session without showing any 
excited interest in the subject. This may well be explained by the fact that to 
almost everybody’s surprise Mr. Sandys, the Minister of Defence, is able 
to show recruiting figures that suggest the Services will indeed get the 
all-Regular Forces they need by the end of 1962, and thereby find it possible 
to put an end to conscription. The Government’s acceptance of most of the 
recommendations of Sir James Grigg’s advisory committee on recruiting 
will help. The main proposals are higher pensions and allowances, more 
promotion from the ranks, removal of what are called “pointless formalities”, 
improved equipment and accommodation and uniforms, holdalls instead of 
kitbags, and cutlery in the messes. It has been left to Field Marshal Lord 
Montgomery, in his utterances and his memoirs, to keep defence alive as 
a political issue. But if Lord Montgomery was stirring up argument, Mr. 
Diefenbaker was in London with a message of unity and faith in the future 
of the Commonwealth. Much had been heard in London of his personal 
magnetism and force of character in the short time since he took office, and 


there were more than 5,000 in the Albert Hall to hear him speak and test 
F 
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the man against his reputation. He proved to be all that he had been said 
to be. 


Great Britain, 
November 1958. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


June Lord Brookeborough celebrated his 7oth birthday: a month later 
he underwent an operation for a duodenal ulcer. From it he has made a 
good recovery, but inevitably the thoughts of the Unionist Party have been 
turned to the succession of the premiership which he has held with distinc- 
tion for fifteen years. To this question an answer has still to be sought, for 
not since the tragic death by drowning of Major Maynard Sinclair in 1953 
has any certain claim to the inheritance been established. Even though the 
choice may be postponed until the end of the present Parliament it will 
remain onerous and Northern Ireland as a whole will approach it with some 
anxiety. 

Since the war the diverse elements composing the Unionist Party have 
been fused hardly less by Lord Brookeborough’s personality than by their 
faith, and by his rank and charm he has retained authority in a period notable 
for the waning of some of the compelling forces that gave Craigavon an 
absolute command. In the present broadening phase in politics the next 
Prime Minister will be under the necessity of redefining policy and of en- 
suring that Unionism consolidates anew the position it has held since 1921. 
How this will be attempted will depend much upon his personal character, 
and this in turn may determine the issue discussed in the last two numbers of 
THE Rounp TABLE, that of the Unionist attitude towards the Roman Catholic 
minority. The alternatives here are resistance or moderation, courses on 
which there is a sharp division of opinion among those whose first concern 
is to see Northern Ireland maintain partition and its place within the United 
Kingdom. 

By chance, a foretaste of this dilemma arose during Lord Brookeborough’s 
illness. At a Catholic Social Study conference at Garron Tower, Co. Antrim, 
representing Ireland north and south, there emerged a clear statement in 
favour of co-operation in public affairs, starting with full participation by 
the Nationalist Party in parliamentary proceedings, and a greater readiness 
among Catholics to serve on public and voluntary bodies. The conference 
represented only a limited number of social workers, but it may be considered 
to have given voice to an opinion that has steadily been making ground 
among the Catholic middle class. Its open expression was welcomed by the 
Belfast Telegraph and the Northern Whig, and by correspondents of both news- 
papers, at which point it came under heavy attack from the right wings of 
both the Unionist and Nationalist parties. 

By the incorruptibles of the latter the conference was scornfully dismissed 
as “the tinkle of intellectual teacups” and an acquiescence in the injustices 
under which Catholics are held to suffer. From the Unionist side the Govern- 
ment Chief Whip, Mr. Brian Faulkner, retorted that the proffered co-opera- 
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tion was without the explicit approval of the Church, and that it was no more 
than a method of peaceful penetration of the Unionist stronghold. 

For the reasons given in the last issue of THz RounD TABLE* this enuncia- 
tion of Unionist policy has not been publicly contested, so that for the time 
being co-operation has failed to gain a footing. The suggestion has, indeed, 
evoked a good deal of the old and often irrational suspicion of Catholicism, 
as a system, and of its adherents as well, among the more vehement Pro- 
testants, illustrated at the death of Pope Pius XII by objections to the decision 
of Belfast Corporation to fly the Union Jack at half-mast as an act of sympathy 
with the Catholic population. 

In a situation of this kind there is an evident need for statesmanship if 
Northern Ireland is not to see perpetuated the pronounced degree of com- 
munal segregation which has persisted since its beginnings. As has been 
noted in previous articles, those Unionists who favour conciliation and pro- 
gress towards integration are slow to speak, so that the machine has itself 
laid down the party line. Ministers have thus been left divided between the 
few who carry on warfare against Nationalism in all its forms, and those who 
speak in more discreet terms, but without giving precise backing to a policy 
of mutual advancement. The Prime Minister himself, while restrained in his 
references to Eire, and careful to avoid the description Catholic, has yet to com- 
mit himself to a lead in the direction of collaboration in the public interest. 

In this both he and his colleagues have shown an inconsistency readily 
attributable to the still adamant opposition of a large section of Protestants 
to any dealings with the Roman Catholic Church and its members. The 
inconsistency is found in the fact that government policy has raised the 
minority’s standard of living to an unprecedented level, that a liberal settle- 
ment has been made in education, and that no one of Nationalist leanings has 
been left in doubt of the material advantages of British citizenship. These 
facts, and the lack of coherence and unity of the Anti-Partition front, more 
and more suggest that a basis has been laid down for securing at least the 
tacit support of more responsible Catholics for Northern Ireland as at present 
constituted, and a common will to achieve even greater social development. 
One can merely repeat that Ulster has begun a process of rethinking that will 
take time to mature, and may well lead to a further improvement in relations 
rather than the outright rejection of co-operation, such as had been advocated 
by Mr. Faulkner, in a speech that was reminiscent perhaps of Lord Randolph 
Churchill and the playing of “the Orange card’’. The outcome will not alone 
rest with the Prime Minister of the day, but with those now reserved Minis- 
ters who may make their influence felt in private, if not in public. The events 
of the summer have been a reminder of the inescapably sectarian nature of 
Ulster politics, and have, unhappily, tended to create a spirit in which tolerance 
is stigmatized as appeasement and even disloyalty. They have moved one 
eminent politician to observe that in Northern Ireland Titus Oates is not dead. 
But there is enough belief in the need for living together to suggest that the 
stirrings in the minds of thoughtful Unionists will not be without result. 

Of the stability of the country there is an increasing volume of proof. In 

* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 192, Sept. 1958, p. 376. 
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the continued campaign of violence by the I.R.A. all sections of the com- 
munity have retained their self-discipline and the terrorists have again failed 
to provoke disturbances. 

At the same time the danger persists, more especially since the I.R.A. has 
declared open war on the Special Constabulary, which is inevitably drawn 
from the ranks of the Unionist Party. It must be acknowledged that the 
murder of any member of this force would precipitate a perilous situation. 
The Royal Ulster Constabulary and its auxiliaries have been under a different 
fire from the Council of Civil Liberties, and the New Statesman, but the charge 
that they have acted irregularly has not been sustained. The demand that the 
Special Constabulary should be disbanded has, indeed, little relevance to the 
present condition of Northern Ireland: without its 10,000 men internal 
security could be preserved only by the use of an equal number of troops. 

Economically, in turn, Ulster is not without sign of gain. The lowering of 
the Bank Rate and the new flow of investment funds has renewed hopes of 
industrial expansion, and the climate has benefited from a burst of confidence 
in Mr. Macmillan and the fortunes of the Conservative Party. A little curiously, 
however, the United States rather than Great Britain is being looked to to 
provide the new industries on which the reduction of 8 per cent unemploy- 
ment must depend. Sir Francis Evans, vice-chairman of the Development 
Council, has pointed out that while English industrialists do not wish to 
disperse their undertakings too widely, those in the United States who see 
in the European Common Market and the sterling area their next develop- 
ment are the more likely to choose Northern Ireland as a location. The point 
is underlined by the new Distribution of Industry Act, which seeks to direct 
factories to areas in England, Scotland and Wales, where unemployment 
exceeds 4 per cent. 

American interest in the Province, already considerable, has again been 
shown by the arrival of another oilfield engineering company from Texas, 
but a sustained flow must be found if Northern Ireland is to make material 
inroads on its underdevelopment and maintain the extension of social benefits 
with which its political well-being is inextricably linked. 

It is perhaps odd that at this point in time there should have been ended 
one of the few measures of co-operation with the Irish Republic. The field, 
however, is the dying one of railway transport, doomed in an agricultural 
country like Ireland to eventual extinction, and the decay has already gone so 
far that the continued existence of the joint board managing the Great 
Northern Railway became unjustifiable. Northern Ireland having shut down 
all cross-border lines as hopelessly unremunerative now has an interest solely 
in the line between Belfast and Dublin, the functioning of which will be left 
to officials of the Ulster Transport Authority and Coras Iompair Eireann. 
Practical co-operation between north and south in any major aspect of public 
utility must now await recognition by Eire of Northern Ireland’s right of 
self-determination. Certainly Lord Brookeborough’s Government is not 
ready to enter into further experiments until this new basis of agreement has 
been secured. 


Northern Ireland, November 1958. 

















IRELAND 
NEW POLICIES AND PROJECTS 


Y-LINE (the amusing miniature cartoonist of the Irish Times) has 

recently shown Mr. de Valera trying on General de Gaulle’s kepi before 
a looking-glass; for Mr. de Valera like the General has decided to hold a 
referendum. Under our present Constitution (of which he himself is the 
author), as well as under the original Constitution of 1932, both Houses of 
Parliament must be elected under the system of proportional representation 
by means of the single transferable vote. This was done to ensure minority 
(in this context Unionist or Protestant) representation. Although without it 
Mr. de Valera’s party might never have attained office he has during recent 
years criticized this method of election, and has recently announced his desire 
to secure its abolition. As P.R. is embodied in the Constitution a referendum 
must be held before this can be done, and he is about to seek legislative 
sanction for this step. It will be the first referendum to be held under the 
Constitution. His reason is that P.R. “leads to a multiplicity of parties and 
unduly stresses majority and sectional differences at the expense of the com- 
munity and the common good”. His excuse for raising the question now is 
that under the Constitution the number of constituencies in the Dail (or 
House of Commons) must (having regard to changes in population) be 
revised every twelve years, and this revision falls due next year. This is, 
therefore, an appropriate time to alter the method of voting. Owing to our 
falling population the number of deputies, at present 147, must be reduced, 
and, as some people think, the more drastically the better. Mr. de Valera’s 
opponents naturally suggest that his real objection to P.R. is that it has been 
responsible for his defeat on several occasions while it has not at any time 
given him large enough majorities. They also point out that he is faced at 
present with the possible economic repercussions of a disastrous harvest, an 
increasing adverse trade balance, the dismal failure of the plans to revive the 
Irish language* or to formulate a positive policy concerning Partition, and 
the persistent pin-pricks of the I.R.A. In short, a lively controversy concern- 
ing the abolition of P.R. may prove an effective “red herring”. 


Diluted P.R. 


| ie reality our present system of election does not yield a truly proportional 
result. P.R. as a system of election depends on the size of the constituencies. 
The larger the constituency and the greater the number of members it elects 
the more proportional will be the result. Thus when the number of seats in 
a constituency is less than five there ceases to be a true proportion between 
votes and seats. Under the original Electoral Act of 1923 this principle was 
recognized, for only ten constituencies returned less than five members. But 


* The Government has just appointed a Commission of thirty-one language enthusiasts 
to advise what steps should now be taken to hasten its restoration! 
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when Mr. de Valera was returned to power in 1932 his Government, by the 
Electoral Acts of 1935 and 1947, carried out a gigantic gerrymander by which 
the then existing position was entirely and fundamentally changed. There are 
now thirty-one constituencies each returning less than five members and nine 
returning five. This drastic alteration was of course designed to help, and did 
help, Mr. de Valera’s party. It is true that every competent politician indulges 
in gerrymandering when he can do so with impunity, and Mr. de Valera is 
very competent. But he should not indulge in righteous indignation con- 
cerning the feebler efforts of the Northern Ireland Government in this 
rewarding field. The electoral system now operating in the Republic is thus 
not P.R. in its proper form, but P.R. very much diluted to suit Mr. de Valera’s 
political palate. Even in this attenuated shape P.R. undoubtedly has secured 
some representation for minority interests, thus acting as a safety valve. It is 
true that it has often yielded small majorities but the subsequent government 
has been effective. It has failed to give representation to the Protestant com- 
munity as such. It has also ensured the return of party leaders and prevented 
a violent “swing of the pendulum” when a change of opinion took place. 
It is often forgotten by domineering’ politicians that what is called “strong” 
government is not always good government, and one shudders to think 
what Ireland would be like today had Mr. de Valera ever obtained a com- 
pletely free hand. He is so certain his judgment is right that he does not 
welcome or appreciate criticism. For instance, P.R. enabled the ordinary 
voter to defeat the ridiculous and dishonest pact not to oppose each other’s 
candidates made between the late Michael Collins and Mr. de Valera before 
the 1922 election, and this defeat ensured the etablishment of the Irish State; 
but on the other hand it was also to some extent responsible for the disastrous 
inter-party Government of 1948, which was united only in its detestation of 
Mr. de Valera and was responsible subsequently for our final secession from 
the Commonwealth. Although no human system is perfect some advocates 
of P.R. are inclined to overlook this pertinent fact. It has certainly not led to 
“a multiplicity of parties”, as Mr. de Valera maintains. 

Excluding the Sinn Fein members, who refuse to take their seats, there are 
only four parties in the present Dail, and the two big parties (Fianna Fail and 
Fine Gael) between them hold 128 of the 147 seats. As regards stability of 
government we have had only five changes of government during the thirty- 
six years which have passed since the establishment of the Irish State, a record 
which compares very favourably with those of other European countries 
during the same period. If, however, a true system of election based on P.R. 
is to be effective it should provide, as in Switzerland, for a government also 
elected on a proportional basis but for a fixed term. If elected for a definite 
term deputies could vote according to their convictions rather than the party 
whip. This would of course be true democracy. Owing to the personal 
animosities arising from the Civil War such a civilized form of government 
is unfortunately impossible so long as Mr. de Valera and his contemporaries 
continue to occupy the political stage. As Lord Milner once pointed out, “the 
influence of representative assemblies, organized upon the party system, 
upon administration—‘government’ in the true sense of the word—is almost 
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uniformly bad’’. This is certainly true in Ireland, where the present division 
of parties no longer corresponds to realities and represents a mere struggle 
of “ins” and “‘outs” for power and pelf, quite devoid of any inner meaning 
or vital principle. As all the other parties are united in their opposition to 
Mr. de Valera’s proposal, and as his party had not an absolute majority of 
the votes cast in the last general election, his chances of abolishing P.R. seem 
rather slender. But should he fail to do so he will no doubt render it quite 
impotent by a further reduction of the existing many-member constituencies. 
This he can achieve by an act of parliament without a referendum. P.R. will 
remain, but merely a shadow without substance. 


Agreement to Differ? 


M® DE VALERA’S preoccupation with P.R. suggests that he is not 
willing, or is unable, to propound a positive policy on the far more 
serious issue of Partition. When the question was discussed recently at a 
meeting of his party’s executive council and he was asked to recognize the 
Northern Government he could only advise his followers to “wait and see”’. 
The younger element in both the large parties is beginning, however, at last 
dimly to realize that the first thing to be done is to recognize, and afterwards 
to arrive at a modus vivendi with, the Northern Government. The Be/fast 
Telegraph recently published a long article from its well-informed corre- 
spondent in the Republic headed “Recognition is the key to the Border 
problem”. This article pointed out that the present deadlock between North 
and South could be ended only by an agreement that “‘no change in the con- 
stitution of Northern Ireland shall be made without the consent of the 
majority of its inhabitants” and that “neither Irish government shall attempt 
or tolerate any interference with the civil or religious liberty of any of its 
citizens”. Commenting on this suggestion the Nasional Observer, which is the 
organ of the younger and more intelligent members of Fine Gael (the prin- 
cipal opposition party), declared that the Dublin Government should “face 
the facts and at least recognize the existence of the Northern Government”. 
The Irish Times, in marked contrast to its previous rather non possumus attitude, 
went further and proclaimed that “there is now what there was not before— 
namely a growing belief that the existing state of affairs must be recognized 
de jure as well as de facto if there is to be any real harmony between the Irish 
territories”.* In the meantime the I.R.A. continue to perpetrate sporadic 
outrages, which recently have taken the shape of cold-blooded attempts to 
shoot individual policemen in the street. If the furtive scoundrels who order 
these attacks succeed in thus killing a policeman it might well provoke a 
serious explosion of opinion in the North, which is of course their real 
objective. Mr. Sean Cronin, who is the reputed chief of staff of the I.R.A., 
was cleverly captured by detectives in Dublin a few weeks ago. Up to this 
the activities of the I.R.A. have only had two results: they have destroyed 
any hope of ending Partition in our time, and they have forced reasonable 
people on both sides of the Border to examine their consciences and to 
realize that some positive step must now be taken towards arriving at an 


* Irish Times, Sept. 26, 1958. 
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agreement to differ, what Lord Brookeborough has aptly described as 
“friendship based on mutual respect for each other’s rights”’.* If this move- 
ment grows good may well come out of evil. 


Ireland at U.N. 


HE uninhibited declarations of Mr. Aiken, the Minister for External 

Affairs, at the recent sessions of the U.N. General Assembly are possibly 
Mr. de Valera’s attempt to compensate for his lack of a positive policy at 
home. During the debate on the Middle East Mr. Aiken put forward a three- 
point peace plan which was at least original. He proposed that the Arab 
nations should be granted the right of self-determination (blessed words!), 
namely the right to maintain a separate existence, or to federate or unite; 
that the whole Middle East should be declared a neutral region; and that the 
refugees from Israel should be either compensated properly or repatriated. 
He pointed out that the persistent threat of war in this region was due to a 
failure to work for a general solution. The establishment of Israel was an 
international act and reparation for the resulting evils was an international 
obligation. The opinion has been voiced that it would be wiser for Ireland’s 
representative at U.N. to hold his peace on matters which we cannot fully 
comprehend and certainly cannot remedy, but such an attitude is really a 
counsel of cowardice and despair. If U.N. has any meaning each nation must 
honestly speak its mind and contribute its suggestions to the debate. At a 
subsequent session Mr. Aiken suggested that the nuclear powers, America, 
Russia, Britain and France should be the only countries entitled to possess 
nuclear weapons and should undertake not to supply such weapons to others. 
A general war would, he declared, lead, not to the triumph of any political 
system, but to general annihilation. In both the Steering Committee and the 
General Assembly Mr. Aiken voted against the American resolution recom- 
mending the postponement of any discussion on the question of China’s 
representation. Mr. Aiken’s vote, which was certainly not pro-Communist, 
merely indicated the sensible view of the Irish delegation that it was better 
that the matter should be fully and frankly discussed; but it provoked an 
outraged protest from several American Roman Catholic prelates and 
organizations which will no doubt find an echo here. In the meantime 
Ireland has given further proof of its desire to discharge its international 
obligations by sending some fifty army officers to join the U.N. observers in 


the Lebanon. Even President Nasser could hardly accuse them of imperialist 
aims ! 


The Economic Field 


the economic field also new issues are arising and there is much to 
record, both good and bad. National income statistics when translated 
into real terms show that the growth in income has been slight indeed, only 
about 3 per cent between 1953 and 1957. During the same four years exports 
rose by 7 per cent and imports declined by 8 per cent. But at the same time 
the terms of trade deteriorated seriously. The general picture that emerges 


* Speech at Finahy, July 12, 1958. 
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is one of economic stagnation, which has now persisted for many years. The 
number of persons at work declined by 40,000 during the four-year period. 
Although a large proportion of the temporary Special Import Levies, imposed 
two years ago, has now been quietly converted into permanent Customs 
duties, thus raising still higher the tariff wall which protects the greater part 
of Irish industry, the adverse trade balance at the end of September had 
increased by {9 million as compared with last year. It may be that this 
freezing of the Import Levies is designed to obtain a larger advantage should 
the Free Trade area become a reality, but it does not display much faith in 
being able to meet this challenge. On the other hand there are welcome signs 
of an improvement in our gross agricultural output, which in 1957 increased 
by £18 million as the result of increased prices. The volume of livestock and 
livestock products increased by 5-3 per cent, and, owing to co-operation 
between the farmers’ organizations, the curers and the Government, our 
increased bacon exports are expected to earn this year about {10 million, 
thus ranking as our second largest export. In two years the value of our total 
exports has risen by almost 23 per cent. 

One of the most promising economic developments is an ingenious plan 
devised by the National Farmers Association with the co-operation of the 
commercial banks whereby loans to the extent of two-thirds of the cost will 
be made available for the purchase of tuberculin-tested heifers, whether as 
additional breeding stock or as replacements for infected cattle destroyed. 
Mr. Smith, the Minister for Agriculture, has just announced that the export 
of untested store cattle will probably come to an end in a year’s time. He also 
announced that all cows that failed to pass the bovine tuberculosis test would 
be branded. This is all to the good, for owing to the falling off of other 
supplies Britain will take all the beef we can send. The continuous bad 
weather has seriously affected the harvest, particularly the wheat, but the 
millers have agreed to accept all the wheat that has suffered damage but has 
been carefully harvested and can be usefully disposed of. It is estimated that 
only about 30 per cent of the wheat will be millable. Ironically enough the 
levy which was imposed to cover losses due to a wheat surplus may now, 
because of the bad weather, have to be used to cover losses due to the shortage 
of millable wheat. 

In the transport field things are, appropriately enough, also on the move. 
Dr. C. S. Andrews, who made such a success of the peat development 
project, has now been appointed Chairman of C.I.E. (the National Transport 
Organization). His appointment coincides with the division of the Great 
Northern railway. This took place on October 1 when the portion within 
the Republic from Dundalk to Dublin was taken over by C.LE. The large 
railway repair shops at Dundalk, which are now redundant, are being con- 
verted into an engineering works. Other large industrial projects are also in 
process of maturing or incubation. In September Mr. Lemass, the Minister 
for Industry and Commerce, opened at Ferbane, County Offally, the first 
Irish power station to produce electricity from milled peat. The only similar 
station is in Russia. The Irish station will produce 240 million units of elec- 
tricity per annum. It is also proposed to establish a new industry near the peat 
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bogs which will produce ammonium nitrate fertilizer from peat. But the 
most important industrial development of all is taking place in the Cork 
Harbour area. There existing steel works are to be enlarged at a cost of 
£2 million; the new oil refinery, to cost {£12 million, is already half con- 
structed on the most up-to-date lines; and Verolme United Shipyards, one 
of the leading and most progressive Dutch shipbuilding firms, have taken 
over a small ship-repairing yard and are about to initiate a large-scale ship- 
building industry, the construction of which is estimated to cost £5 million. 
Their schemes include the construction of a dry dock to hold ships of 
50,000 tons. This will no doubt be used by oil tankers coming to the refinery, 
for a tanker cleaning installation will form part of the equipment. As the 
Manchester Guardian has pointed out: “Between them these two projects make 
Cork Harbour the most important area of industrial development in Ireland 
and they may well direct the eyes of other industrialists there.” Cork people 
are naturally pleased with this international confirmation by two great cartels 
of their claim that Cork Harbour is the “ocean gateway” to Ireland. The 
Dutch firm are to be granted a new manufacturer’s licence which will exempt 
them from the onerous Control of Manufacture Acts. It is to be hoped that 
these developments indicate a change in the short-sighted policy which has 
hitherto prevented foreign capital, “know how” and enterprise from operat- 
ing on a large scale in the Republic. The recent re-opening of the Avoca 
copper mines by a Canadian mining company and the Government’s decision 
to permit an American syndicate to make an oil survey of the Republic afford 
further evidence of this welcome trend. 


The Pope’s Death 


| gman has been deeply affected by the death of Pope Pius XII. The 
Pope is in a very real sense the spiritual, if not the temporal, ruler of the 
Irish people, and radio, cinema and television, as well as the audiences he 
granted to many hundreds of thousands of Irish pilgrims, had made Pius XII 
a familiar and beloved personality in Ireland. In addition there was a long 
and close friendship between him and our President Mr. Sean T. O’Kelly. 
President O’Kelly was in fact the first person to receive from the Pope the 
Gold Collar of the Order of Pius when this decoration was instituted last 
December. It is conferred only as a special mark of esteem “on the rulers of 
people and others exercising the highest authority”. It was, therefore, fitting 
that President O’Kelly should be the only head of state present at the final 
obsequies, thus taking precedence over all the other lay representatives 
present. Mr. de Valera, in his capacity as Prime Minister, represented Ireland 
at the Coronation of the new Pope. 


Ireland, 
November 1958. 























PAKISTAN 


REVOLUTION FROM ABOVE 


HE political merry-go-round in Pakistan has been halted. Late on the 

night of October 7 President Iskander Mirza through a proclamation 
abrogated the Constitution, declared martial law throughout Pakistan, ap- 
pointed General Mohammad Ayub Khan, Commander-in-Chief of the Army, 
as the Chief Martial Law Administrator and placed all the armed forces of 
the country under his command. The President also dismissed the Central 
and Provincial Governments, dissolved the National and Provincial As- 
semblies and abolished all political parties. 

Perhaps the aptest comment on these breath-taking events was that of a 
British daily which said: “It is the reason for this step rather than the taking 
of it that must be deplored.” The politicians had made a mockery of demo- 
cracy. Until the very eve of the President’s proclamation they carried on their 
“free-for-all type of fighting in which no holds were barred”. In September 
last disgraceful scenes were enacted in the East Pakistan Assembly. The 
Speaker was beaten and the Deputy Speaker bludgeoned to death. The 
National and Provincial Assemblies were torn between their numerous fac- 
tions. Loyalty was given to the highest bidder and even though in the 
process almost half the numbers of the National Assembly—leaving the 
Provincial Assemblies alone—had become Ministers or Deputy Ministers 
either at the Centre or in the province, political stability remained elusive. 
Crisis followed crisis. The Cabinet fell like a row of ninepins. 

The prospects of general elections in February next under the Constitution 
of March 1956, now abrogated, only intensified the petty intrigues of the 
politicians and their cynical pursuit of power. To achieve their parochial and 
sectional objectives they treated vital and complex constitutional issues in a 
blatantly cavalier fashion. In demanding the dismemberment of the One 
Unit, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, G. M. Syed, Abdus Samad Khan Achakzai 
and Maulana Bhashani, to mention only a few, aroused provincial feelings to 
near explosion point. Threats of a bloody revolution were openly and 
repeatedly flaunted. Some political adventurers thought it fit to go to foreign 
countries and attempt direct alignment with them. Successive governments 
at the Centre, ever precariously balanced, ever under pressure of fluid and 
changeable groups, became helpless spectators of such disruptionist activities. 
Things were really getting out of hand. 

Emboldened by the political chaos in the country, a princeling, the Khan 
of Kalat, demanded the restoration of his State of Kalat, which had been 
merged into the One Unit and for which he was getting a monthly subsidy 
of Rs. 50,000 from the Central Government. One day in the beginning of 
October he pulled down the Pakistani flag from the Miri Fort which was 
held in his occupation and hoisted his own ancestral flag. Earlier he had 
refused an invitation from President Iskander Mirza to visit Karachi and 
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instead asked the President to come to the Miri Fort to discuss matters with 
him. Force had to be adopted to arrest the Khan, who surrendered after 
putting up a four-hour resistance to Pakistani troops. Even the punch-drunk 
people of Pakistan had been shocked by this defiance of the Centre’s authority 
by a petty feudal lord, but the politicians, apparently unconcerned, engaged 
themselves in the distribution of loaves and fishes. A few hours before 
President Mirza issued his proclamation, the Awami League nominees had 
resigned from the Noon Cabinet because of their dissatisfaction over the 
distribution of offices. A halt had to be cried and the people heaved a sigh of 
relief when it came before further disasters had overtaken the country. 

Any attempt to assess the President’s action on a generalized or theoretical 
basis will be as vain as dangerous. It just will not do. A number of points 
have been raised, rather unnecessarily. From where did President Mirza 
derive his authority to abrogate the Constitution? Should not the sancro- 
sanctity of a Constitution be maintained at all costs and under all circum- 
stances ? Is the Western type of democracy suited to the genius of the Muslim 
people? Such questions look pathetically meaningless in the context of 
Pakistan’s politics. After all, what Comes first? the sacrosanctity of a Con- 
stitution or the integrity of a country and the safety of its people. President 
Mirza made no bones about his authority. ““My authority is revolution’’, he 
said in a press interview. “I have no sanction in law or constitution. I saved 
the country from a disaster which would have been a bloody revolution.” 
Again what precisely is meant by Western democracy ? To ask such questions 
will lead us nowhere. We must not forget that there are no universal prin- 
ciples just as there are no universal truths. Quite often a complex situation 
resolves itself in a manner which is totally at variance with generally accepted 
principles. It frames its own laws, finds its own solutions and comes to be 
regarded as an exception to the general rule. 

Pakistan came into being because of a great upsurge of fellow feeling 
among the Muslims of undivided India. However, this fellow feeling had to 
be consolidated into a new nationhood and a pattern of loyalty to the emer- 
gent State. So long as the Quaid-i-Azam was at the helm of affairs there could 
have been no doubt that this consciousness of a new nationhood would 
develop in such a manner that it would completely overpower any provincial, 
clannish or sectional feelings in the new country. But he lived barely thirteen 
months after the creation of Pakistan. Soon afterwards it became apparent that 
in the given conditions a parliamentary form of government based on adult 
franchise was altogether unworkable in Pakistan. And even though many a 
patriotic Pakistani keenly felt that the country needed strong leadership more 
than a parliamentary system of government, they yet hoped against hope that 
the politicians might be able to stem the rot that had begun setting in. 


In his broadcast to the nation on October 8, General Mohammad Ayub 
Khan said: 


You may not know, but I refused on several occasions the late Mr. Ghulam 
Mohammad’s offer to take over the country. I did so in the belief that I could 
serve the cause of Pakistan better from the place where I was and also had a 
faint hope that some politicians would rise to the occasion and lead the country 
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to a better future. Events have falsified those hopes and we have come to the 
present pass. A perfectly sound country has been turned into a laughing-stock. 
This is sad, but the situation has to be faced and remedies found; and God 
willing they are going to be. 


It might be said here that if President Iskander Mirza and General Ayub 
Khan had been patient for so long they could continue to be so for yet a 
while. They could have stepped in if the situation did not improve after the 
general elections which were to be held in February next. Anticipating this 
line of thought the President said in his proclamation: 


The mentality of the political parties has sunk so low that I am unable any 
longer to believe that elections will improve the present chaotic internal situation 
and enable us to form a strong and stable government capable of dealing with 
innumerable and complex problems facing us today. 


Pointing out that “we cannot get men from the moon”, the President said: 


The same group of people who have brought Pakistan on the verge of ruina- 
tion will rig the elections for their own ends. They will come back more revenge- 
ful. .. . When they return they will use the same methods which have made a 


tragic farce of democracy and are the main cause of the present widespread 
frustration in the country. 


The President proved his contention by pointing out that in the recent 
election to the Karachi Municipal Corporation 29 per cent of the electorate 
exercised their votes, and out of these about 50 per cent were bogus votes. 


The Constitution Discredited 


HERE are some foreign critics who, while agreeing with President 

Mirza’s diagnosis of Pakistan’s ailments, find it difficult to endorse his 
prescription. Could not the President be content with a suspension of the 
Constitution instead of abrogating it? they ask. Apparently they forget that 
the Constitution now abrogated could only be consummated after a great 
deal of blackmailing by political parties. It was full of dangerous com- 
promises. Moreover, in Pakistan where only 16 per cent of the population 
is literate the adopted system of parliamentary government based on adult 
franchise would not have worked satisfactorily. Both President Iskander 
Mirza and General Ayub Khan have unequivocally reaffirmed their intention 
to restore democracy in the country, but, as the General said, of “‘a type that 
the people can understand and work”. With this end in view a new Con- 
stitution is to be drafted which will be submitted to a referendum of the 
people. 

The new changes in Pakistan have many unique features. The Chief Martial 
Law Administrator has stated that Major-General Iskander Mirza remained 
the President of Pakistan and “Martial Law is subservient to the President. 
The courts of law continue to be in existence and the Supreme Court and 
High Courts retain the power to issue writs of habeas corpus, mandamus, pro- 
hibition, quo warranto? and certiorari.” President Mirza has taken a far-reaching 
step in constituting a twelve-man Cabinet at the Centre with General Ayub 
Khan as the Prime Minister. Eight members of the new Cabinet are civilians. 
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Martial law is in the main operated by civilian agencies which, because 
of the elimination of political influences, are working much more efficiently. 
As a result prices of consumer goods have fallen sharply, in some cases the 
fall being 50 per cent or more. Smuggling has been checked and thousands of 
tons of hoarded foodgrains have been either unearthed or brought into the 
open market. The army, which has been trained to look at things from a 
national point of view, is eminently suited to clear the mess in which the 
country has been landed by “‘disruptionists, political opportunists, smugglers, 
black marketeers and other such social vermin, sharks and leeches”. The 
masses are content to live under martial law. 

So far as foreign policy is concerned both President Mirza and General 
Ayub Khan have reaffirmed that Pakistan will honour its existing inter- 
national commitments. Regarding relations with India, the Chief Martial 
Law Administrator said that once there is a solution of the canal waters and 
the Kashmir dispute, “we have no other grouse against India. After all even 
the bitterest enemies have become friends because of circumstances. You do 
not have eternal friends; you do not have eternal enemies. But you have 
eternal interests.” 

Pakistan’s new régime faces colossal problems. Undoubtedly the country, 
having got rid of the politicians, is happier. But right at the moment the 
immediately vital question is not how soon democracy will be restored. That 
will follow and not precede the elimination of the country’s social and econo- 
mic distress. Recurrent food shortages have brought Pakistan to the verge of 
economic ruin. Agrarian reforms will have to be introduced and large tracts 
of land now lying fallow will have to be brought under plough to ensure 
better and greater food production. Already a land reforms Commission has 
been set up to consider problems relating to the ownership and tenancy of 
agricultural land and to recommend measures for ensuring better production 
and social justice as well as security of tenure for those engaged in cultiva- 
tion. Then there are problems of legal reform, refugee rehabilitation and 
toning up the administration before thought should be given to the restora- 
tion of democracy. It is idealistic to talk of democracy before social justice 
and economic stability have been ensured. 


Pakistan, 
October 1958. 


The foregoing article was received in London on October 28, and was evidently 
written without suspicion of General Ayub Khan’s intention to oust President Mirza 
Khan and establish a military dictatorship under himself. Intelligence concerning 
Pakistan’ s internal and external attitudes after this coup d'état is still scanty, a 
circumstance that is in itself disturbing.—Editotr. 
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PROGRESSIVE-CONSERVATIVE LEGISLATION 


HE Federal Parliament was prorogued on September 6 after a session 

which had lasted roughly four months, and it was able to show a credit- 
able record of legislative accomplishment. The immense majority of the 
Progressive-Conservative Party produced a lopsided House of Commons 
and it also, as in the days of the almost parallel ascendancy of the Liberal 
Party, gave the Tory backbenchers an excuse for absenteeism on a reprehen- 
sible scale. But Mr. Diefenbaker and his Ministers to their credit did not 
follow the example of their Liberal predecessors in regarding their huge 
majority as authority for treating the rights of Parliament with contempt; and 
they showed proper consideration for the privileges of the Opposition. The 
Prime Minister left the leadership of the House of Commons largely in the 
experienced hands of his Minister of Public Works, Mr. Howard Green, 
whose popularity with the Opposition smoothed the disposal of business, 
but he was always ready to intervene vigorously in important debates. After 
Mr. Green, his most efficient colleagues were Mr. Fleming, the Minister of 
Finance, who found it profitable to abandon the habit of being rude to the 
Opposition and cultivate their goodwill; Mr. Harkness, the Minister of 
Agriculture; and Mr. Hees, the Minister of Transport, who is the most 
promising of the younger members of the Cabinet. Dr. Sidney Smith, the 
Secretary for External Affairs, made some recovery from the bad start of his 
political career, but as an authority upon international affairs he continued 
to suffer by comparison with Mr. Lester Pearson, and had reason to be 
grateful to the latter for generous support. The most serious weakness of the 
Cabinet lay in the inadequacy of its four French-Canadian members, none of 
whom showed any competence in debate. It was a disappointment that so 
few of the large contingent of young members on the ministerial back benches 
gave evidence of conspicuous ability as parliamentarians, but two recruits 
from Ontario, Mr. Richard Bell and Mr. David Walker, and Mr. Lambert 
from Alberta made promising débuts at Ottawa. 

At the opening of the session both the parties in opposition seemed cowed 
by their obliteration in the last election and were disinclined to adopt an 
ageressive attitude. Mr. Pearson was obviously feeling his way as leader of 
the Opposition and sometimes gave the impression that there had been 
justification for the verdict of a veteran Liberal politician, who had opposed 
his election on the ground that “he had been too long a negotiator to be a 
good leader of a party”. However, as the session progressed, he gained con- 
fidence in his new rdle and became a tireless and effective critic of the Govern- 
ment, not hesitating to expose the numerical weakness of his party by forcing 
divisions. He was encouraged to take a militant line by the discovery that 
many of the French-Canadian Liberals, who form half of his following, were 
capable of making excellent speeches in English and that, as a result, he had 
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at his command sufficient resources to sustain a long debate against the 
Government. His most effective lieutenant was Mr. Paul Martin, formerly 
Minister of National Health and Welfare, whose intellectual equipment and 
good parliamentary style make him a formidable debater; and two other 
ex-Ministers, Mr. Chevrier and Mr. Pickersgill, gave useful assistance. But 
one serious disability of the Liberal Party was its lack in the new Parliament 
of a single authoritative spokesman on agricultural problems. The C.C.F. 
was badly handicapped by the loss of its leader Mr. Coldwell and Mr. 
Stanley Knowles, two of the ablest parliamentarians in the last House of 
Commons, and the reduction of its strength from 25 to 8; but the remnant 
who had survived the election tried manfully to atone for its apparent weak- 
ness by persistent interventions in debate. Mr. Hazen Argue, who had been 
chosen as its temporary leader in the Commons, showed that he was some- 
thing more than an expert upon farming problems; and he received efficient 
help not only from a veteran of the party, Mr. H. W. Herridge, the wittiest 
speaker in the new House, but also from four young recruits elected in 1957, 
who all showed distinct ability as debaters. Mr. Coldwell, who is near his 
7oth birthday, had announced his intention to retire from the national 
leadership of his party, but has been persuaded to retain it until 1960. 

In the Senate the Liberal Party had an overwhelming majority, for its 
74 supporters were faced by 17 Progressive-Conservatives and 3 Indepen- 
dents and years must elapse before, under the present system of appoint- 
ments, their majority is wiped out by the operation of mortality. Moreover 
it was surprising that Prime Minister Diefenbaker, in the nominations he has 
made to the Senate since he took office, has made no serious effort to improve 
the quality of his party’s representation in the Upper Chamber. However, the 
Liberal leaders in the Senate wisely decided that, while they would exercise 
freely their right to criticize and amend the Government’s legislation, they 
would not use their majority for partisan ends or obstruct the passage of 
Bills for which the Government had a mandate from the voters; and only 
in the case of a few measures did they take sharp issue with the Government. 


Broadcasting and Television 


O recent session has witnessed the enactment of such a large volume of 

legislation, most of it designed to fulfil pledges given during the last 
election. The most important item in it was a Bill for a reorganization of the 
control of Canada’s radio and TV services, and for its terms the Government 
had the guidance of the recommendations of a Royal Commission, which it 
partially accepted. It provides for the creation of anew Board of Broadcasting 
Governors, who are armed with wide powers for the supervision of the 
operations of both the State-owned Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and 
the stations owned by private interests. The C.B.C., as it is popularly called, 
is left under the management of a separate chairman and directorate; but it 
is not permitted to retain its present monopoly of TV in all the larger cities, 
and in each of them a competitive TV licence will be available for some 
private station. The operations of the C.B.C. are to be financed as at present 
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out of public funds, but on a new basis, and the financial proposals of the 
Bill are being criticized for their vagueness. 

The owners of the private stations are naturally delighted to escape from 
the hated supervision of the C.B.C., which was also their competitor, and 
see it brought under the control of an independent authority; and the 
partisans of the C.B.C. have had their worst fears allayed by the explicit 
pronouncement of Mr. Nowland, Minister of National Revenue, who has 
charge of affairs relating to radio and TV, that the Government was firmly 
determined to maintain the C.B.C. as an efficient agency for supplying the 
Canadian people with adequate radio and TV services and to improve its 
power as an instrument for fostering a distinctive Canadian culture. The 
Bill was strongly opposed by the C.C.F., who have a marked preference for 
the State-owned C.B.C. over the private stations, and would like to have the 
former keep its regulatory powers over the latter; and the Liberals were also 
critical of many features of it. Both these parties expressed fears that the 
provisions of the Bill, which decrees that the members of both governing 
boards shall hold office at the will of the Government, opened the door for 
control of radio and TV by the ruling politicians. So the Liberals followed 
up their contention that the Bill was much too important a measure to be 
rushed through Parliament in the closing days of a session by moving an 
amendment which urged that further consideration of it should be deferred 
until it had been subjected to careful scrutiny by a special committee of the 
House; but the Government mobilized its forces to defeat it and the Bill 
became law. The success of the new system will to a large extent be deter- 
mined by the character of the members selected by the Ministry for the two 
governing bodies; and apprehensions about the fate of the C.B.C. will be 
removed only if Mr. A. D. Dunton, who has resigned its chairmanship to 
become President of Carleton University, is replaced by someone who can 
match him in administrative ability and spirit of independence. 


Agriculture, Irrigation and Town-Planning 


HE rest of the legislative programme carried out included Bills for a 

drastic revision of the death duties for the purpose of making their 
operation more equitable and lessening the burden upon small estates; for 
the establishment of an office which will assist people engaged in small 
businesses to solve their problems; for an increase of the financial support 
given by the Federal Treasury to Canadian Universities; and for establishing 
an orderly and permament system for the reform and rehabilitation of the 
inmates of penitentiaries. There was also passed a National Capital Act, 
which makes possible efficient town-planning for the development and 
beautification of Ottawa and its environs and provides for the creation of a 
Green Belt around the city. Agriculture was not neglected and, among a 
series of measures for the improvement of the fortunes of the farming com- 
raunity one will supplement the incomes of the prairie graingrowers, whose 
wheat crop was the poorest for some years, by a special subsidy at the rate of 
$1 for every acre of grain planted in 1958, with a maximum limit of $200 for 
each recipient. It was described as a temporary measure of succour pending 
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the formulation of a permanent policy for stabilizing the prosperity of 
agriculture, and will cost the Federal Treasury 40 million dollars. But it does 
not satisfy many of the western farmers, whose spokesmen complain that 
this subsidy falls far short of fulfilling the pledges given by Mr. Diefenbaker 
and other Ministers during the election: to inaugurate for the benefit of the 
farmers a system of “parity” prices on the American model, which would 
have increased the aggregate income of the farmers by at least 200 million 
dollars this year. The period during which seasonal benefits are paid under 
the scheme of unemployment insurance was extended by six weeks. 

The most dubious measure in the legislative programme was a Bill that 
committed the Federal Government to contribute 78 million dollars as a 
partner with the provincial government of Saskatchewan in the construction 
of a huge dam on the South Saskatchewan, whose total cost will be 182 mil- 
lion dollars. It is designed to supply water for irrigating a large tract of land 
and developing a substantial volume of power; but two Royal Commissions 
of authoritative experts had pronounced the project uneconomical for various 
reasons. On the strength of their reports the last Liberal Ministry had firmly 
refused to co-operate in the plan, but there was abundant evidence that the 
people of Saskatchewan were convinced that the construction of the dam 
was essential for their future prosperity and would not forgive any party 
that opposed it. Accordingly the Bill secured the unanimous support of all 
the three parties. 

The debate on the Budget was a protracted affair and its proposals for 
anti-dumping duties produced one of the most acute conflicts of the session, 
since both the Liberals and the C.C.F. accused the Government of a sinister 
design to use them as an instrument for giving manufacturers a higher scale 
of protection against competitive imports; but Ministers disavowed any 
such intention. There was the usual crop of amending measures, designed to 
modernize or enlarge the scope of existing statutes. 


A Bill of Rights 


N the eve of prorogation Prime Minister Diefenbaker introduced a 

Bill of Rights, for which he had been for many years a persistent 
crusader. Its aim is to give the legislative authority of the Federal Parliament 
to certain basic human rights and fundamental freedoms and create safe- 
guards against encroachments on them, which had occurred in Canada; but 
he intimated that serious consideration of the Bill would be postponed until 
the next session of Parliament. However, high legal authorities express doubts 
about the power of the Federal Parliament to pass legislation dealing with 
rights explicitly assigned to the provinces by the British North America Act, 
in which Canada’s constitution is still embalmed, and on this ground the 
Bill was subjected to severe criticism by lawyers at the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Bar Association. Later in a speech at Calgary Mr. Pearson declared 
that the Bill was “‘a phoney” like its author, but he apologized on the follow- 
ing day for applying such an epithet to the Prime Minister. The Government 
let the session end before it announced a very important change in Canada’s 
policy about defence, through a decision to place hereafter more reliance 
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upon guided missiles than upon aeroplanes. The Avro Corporation of Canada, 
a subsidiary of the British company of the same name, had brought into 
production a new fighter-interceptor plane called the Arrow C.F. 105, which 
has been pronounced superior to any other plane of its type. The corporation 
had the backing of the high command of the Royal Canadian Air Force for a 
proposal that the Government should commit itself to place a large order for 
these planes and spend on it about 200 million dollars spread over a period 
of years. Strong representations were made at Ottawa that, unless this order 
was placed, there would be a serious increase of unemployment in Toronto 
and its vicinity, because both the Avro Corporation and a number of com- 
panies, which supplied it with parts and materials, would be compelled to 
discharge hundreds of workers; and it was also alleged that the former would 
have to disband a group of aeronautical experts and skilled technicians, who 
would have no alternative but to seek employment elsewhere and would be 
lost to Canada. But on the other hand high military authorities, like Lieu- 
tenant-General Guy Simonds, lately Chief of Staff in the Canadian Army, 
and Major-General Macklem, a former Adjutant General, opposed such a 
huge expenditure on a fleet of C.F. 105 planes on the ground that they had 
been rendered obsolete by the development of ballistic missiles. The Avro 
Corporation with the backing of the Canadian Government tried hard to 
persuade the Government of the United States to place a large order for its 
new planes, with the idea that it would lower their cost, but it had to admit 
failure when the Eisenhower administration resolved to build planes of a 
similar type in American plants. So the Canadian Cabinet decided that, since 
the weight of military opinion was against any large outlay on new planes, it 
could not contemplate making it for the indirect relief of unemployment. 
But it felt that it would be unwise to halt the production of planes at Avro’s 
plant until the present international tension was eased. So the Avro Co. will 
be allowed to produce a limited number of C.F. 105 planes for the air force 
until the Government, some time before March 31, 1959, reaches a final 
decision about the large programme; but there is no expectation that it will 
be sanctioned. Meanwhile Prime Minister Diefenbaker has announced that 
overtures will be made to the United States for the right to purchase ballistic 
missiles of the Lacrosse type; and launching stations for them and plans are 
in train for the erection of two stations, in Northern Ontario and Northern 
Quebec, for employment of missiles of the Bomarc type. But reliance upon 
a foreign country, however friendly, for the missiles which hereafter are to 
play a vital part in Canada’s defence is not a satisfactory situation, and the 
Government hopes to be able to make arrangement for their manufacture 
by Canadian firms. 


The Montreal Conference 


HE economic conference of the partners of the British Commonwealth, 
which was held in Montreal from September 15 to 26, was a larger 
gathering than its predecessor in Ottawa in 1932, since the delegations which 
attended the latter were reinforced by representatives of the new Asiatic 
members, as well as of Ghana and of the West Indian Federation; and 
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consequently a wider range of problems came up for discussion. There were 
some sharp clashes of opinion and a considerable amount of plain speaking. 
Mr. Fleming, the Canadian Minister of Finance, severely criticized the British 
Government for its failure to remove all restrictions upon imports from 
dollar countries and the slowness of its progress towards the achievement of 
convertibility between sterling and the dollar; and he had to listen to a sharp 
attack by the head of New Zealand’s delegation upon his own Government’s 
policy of barring imports of butter from New Zealand. But there was a 
gratifying absence of the deep discords, some of them personal, which nearly 
caused a complete collapse of the conference at Ottawa; and the long report, 
which was unanimously adopted on the last day, will constitute a sort of 
economic charter for the Commonwealth. 

The record of the practical achievements of the Conference falsified 
gloomy predictions that its fruits would be negligible. The British Govern- 
ment announced the cancellation of its restrictions upon imports of industrial, 
farm and office machinery, newsprint and canned salmon from dollar coun- 
tries, and also undertook to achieve the gradual removal of such controls as 
it retains, with the ultimate object ef making sterling freely convertible; but 
it was agreed that the timing for convertibility must rest with the British 
Government, which would take cognizance of the interests of the rest of the 
Commonwealth. From this removal of British controls no great expansion 
of Anglo-Canadian trade is expected; but there may be greater benefits to 
Canada, if colonial governments under the British flag respond to the pres- 
sure for a relaxation of their restrictions upon imports from dollar countries, 
which the British Government has promised to apply. And in order to 
encourage the West Indian Federation to offer more favourable entry to 
Canadian goods, the Diefenbaker Ministry has undertaken to give it financial 
assistance to the tune of 10 million dollars. But it could not see its way to 
accede to a request of the British Government for a reduction of the Canadian 
duties on certain British exports and would only promise to keep “bound” 
at their present rates the duties on a list of British goods, whose inflow into 
Canada in 1957 had a value of 150 million dollars. 

There was general agreement that the present machinery for consultation 
between the partners of the Commonwealth was working reasonably well, 
being both flexible and informal, but also that a beneficial process of co- 
ordination could be achieved by the establishment of a Commonwealth 
Consultative Council; and the British Government generously undertook to 
provide in London a Commonwealth House, which would be available for 
the activities of the Council and other meetings of representatives of the 
partners in the Commonwealth. Approval in principle was also given to 
improving communications inside the Commonwealth by the construction 
of a submarine telephonic system and for the establishment of Common- 
wealth fellowships and scholarships, for which a detailed plan will be worked 
out at an educational conference next year. An agreement was also reached 
to encourage further studies of methods for mobilizing the resources of the 
Commonwealth for its general benefit, but the project for the establishment 
of a Commonwealth Bank did not find favour. There was general approval 
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of enlarging such arrangements as now exist for the stabilization of the prices 
of basiccommodities, but it was realized that for their success the co-operation 
of large producers outside the Commonwealth was essential. The Conference 
also agreed that it could not be indifferent to the poverty of certain countries 
in the Commonwealth and expressed the view that efforts should be made to 
avoid placing obstacles in the way of the export of manufactured goods from 
the more backward units of the Commonwealth. The central theme that 
permeated the discussions at Montreal was an expanding Commonwealth in 
an expanding world; but there was also recognition that such expansion 
required the co-operation of other countries and particularly the United 
States with its great economic power. 


A New Party 


WO Federal by-elections held since the session ended indicate that the 

Progressive-Conservative Partv has not begun to lose favour with the 
voters. The Montmagny-Islet division of Quebec, a seat vacated by the Hon. 
Jean Lesage on his election as provincial leader of the Liberal Party in 
Quebec, had been a firm stronghold of Liberalism since its creation in 1933 
by a redistribution Bill; but it was captured by the Tory candidate, Mr. Louis 
Fortin, with a comfortable majority. The Grenville-Dundas division of 
Ontario had been a safe fortress of Toryism for an even longer period, and 
Mrs. Jean Casselman, widow of the member who had held it for 35 years, 
easily retained it by a majority of over 3,000. From these two contests the 
only comfort available to the Liberals was an increase of about 1,000 in their 
vote in the seat in Ontario. Meanwhile Mr. Pearson, the new Liberal leader, 
has been engaged in a nation-wide tour for the purposes of expounding the 
policies of his party and rebuilding its battered organization. In his speeches 
he has directed a steady fire of criticism against the record of the Diefenbaker 
Ministry and particularly upon its policies about the tariff. Besides denounc- 
ing the higher duties upon imports of woollen fabrics from Britain, he has 
argued that the barriers against other imports, which the Government plans 
to erect by its anti-dumping legislation, will do great damage to the pro- 
sperity of Canada and that its real interest lies in deepening the channels of 
international trade by a lowering of tariff duties. 

The idea that the last election, by the expulsion of the Social Credit Party 
from the Federal Parliament and the enfeeblement of the C.C.F., paved the 
way for a restoration of the two-party system, may prove to be a delusion, 
if plans started last summer for the organization of a new party on the Left 
come to full fruition. At the first annual convention of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, which is the fruit of a merger of two rival labour organizations, 
the Trades Union Congress and the Canadian Labour Congress, the delegates 
gave its executive committee authority to approach the C.C.F. with proposals 
for co-operation in the formation of a new party; and the sympathetic 
response of the leaders of the C.C.F. led to definite negotiations for the 
alliance. Two committees each of nine members, representing the C.C.F. and 
the Congress, have been working steadily on plans for the organization of 
the new party and for evolving a suitable programme for it. They have also 
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been in contact with the leaders of radical agrarian organizations and other 
left-wing groups, who are dissatisfied with the performances and pro- 
grammes of the two senior parties and would therefore be ready to support 
a vigorous part of the Left, which could offer a formidable challenge to the 
older parties. Hitherto the C.C.F. has only been able to secure a fraction of 
the labour vote in Eastern Canada, because many industrial workers felt that 
its policies were controlled by western agrarian elements; but this fear would 
be dissipated if a party came into existence in which the adherents of the 
Congress of Labour were the dominant element. The Congress has roughly 
a million followers and it can also count as an affiliated body the Canadian 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, which has about 100,000 members, mostly 
French-Canadians. If the projected new party could mobilize for the support 
of its candidate the solid support of these 1,100,000 trade unionists and 
their dependents, the whole picture of Canadian politics might be changed. 
One of the directing spirits of this political adventure is Mr. Stanley 
Knowles, who soon after he lost his seat last March was appointed a 
salaried Vice-President of the Congress and has become one of its most 
effective spokesmen. Elected to the House of Commons in 1942, he had won 
recognition as one of the best members and, since he has the confidence of 
both sections of the alliance which has been formed, the new party, when it 
takes shape, has available a potential leader of marked ability. 


Canada, 
November 1958. 

















SOUTH AFRICA 


DR. VERWOERD’S GOVERNMENT 


pee developments in South Africa have continued unabated 
since the election. Events have rattled along through the sharp revival 
of republican propaganda, faint but quickly suppressed stirrings of an internal 
Government Party rebellion, the beginning of a new Parliament, the death of 
one Prime Minister and the contested election of a new one, and finally the 
reaffirmation of apartheid in the constitution of an enlarged new Cabinet. In 
the background the treason trial of 91 suspects has dragged out its weary 
length into a climax full of surprises and dramatic decisions. In the Reserves 
there have been some ugly events and uneasy stirrings against the Bantu 
Authorities Act. Throughout all these events the country’s economy has 
teetered slightly, felt a couple of twinges of depression here and there, but 
still demonstrates its old rapid recuperative powers. 

The country came out of the election period with the Nationalists in 
two-to-one control of the Assembly, but with exciting (for the Opposition) 
signs of controversy breaking out in government back-rooms over both 
apartheid and the republic. The South African Bureau of Racial Affairs, 
S.A.B.R.A., the research organization grouping Afrikaner churchmen, aca- 
demics and businessmen who back the total separation of the races, held its 
annual general meeting shortly after the general election. From this meeting 
came resounding declarations that the Government was applying apartheid 
too half-heartedly, and because of this immorally. It was demanded that there 
should be greater consultation with the leaders of the Africans, and that the 
spirit of ““domination”’, baasskap, which had hitherto marked the application 
of apartheid should be replaced by one of co-operation. All this appeared to 
be a direct criticism of Dr. Verwoerd’s administration of the Native Affairs 
Department—and was generally taken to be so. One enthusiastic professor 
who took the affair to an open argument with Dr. Verwoerd was severely 
rebuked and finally had to recant. 

Meanwhile a tussle went on between the Cape Nationalist newspaper, the 
Burger, and the Transvaal’s leading Nationalist newspaper (founded and long 
edited by Dr. Verwoerd), the Transvaler, about what sort of republic South . 
Africa should have and how quickly it should come. The Burger offered a 
quick-change republic, dubbed variously by the English-language press 
the “painless” or “do-it-yourself” republic. This advocated a republic within 
the Commonwealth, which would be achieved simply by converting the 
Governor General into a President. The Transvaler was for a more slowly 
matured republic with a much more powerful President and an implied 
change of representative institutions—though it was nowhere suggested that 
the essentials of the parliamentary system would be dropped. The Common- 
wealth was hardly mentioned. (Many years previously the Transvaler, when 
Dr. Verwoerd was still its editor, had published the authoritarian draft 
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Constitution of Republic—which Dr. Verwoerd renounced shortly after 
becoming Prime Minister.) The debate between the papers fizzled out after 
the first week of Parliament. 

The Buarger’s proposal of an easy republic within the Commonwealth was 
thought by some to be a feeler to discover what common ground could be 
found on this subject between at least elements of the Government party and 
of the Opposition. Others saw the Opposition’s tentative offer of co-opera- 
tion on a constructive Native policy as another feeler from the other side. 
Sir de Villiers Graaff made this offer in the traditional motion of disapproval 
of government actions at the beginning of the new Parliament—the Union’s 
rath. It brought Mr. Strijdom immediately to his feet to make his first speech 
in the House for a year—and the last parliamentary speech of his life. He 
flatly rejected any kind of co-operation with the Opposition, unless of course 
the Opposition was prepared to co-operate by accepting apartheid holus-bolus 
and an undefined republic into the bargain. Shortly after this vigorous 
90-minute speech Mr. Strijdom was taken ill with the heart trouble which was 
to kill him six weeks later. 


A Struggle behind the Scenes 


ROM the moment Mr. Strijdom fell ill it became obvious that an intense 
4 struggle for power was going on behind the scenes in the Nationalist 
Party. Parliament passed the Bill to lower the voting age to 18, and give the 
Government, Nationalists hoped, a majority of votes in the country at last— 
but the House did so almost absentmindedly. Sir de Villiers Graaff made the 
best speech of his life against the measure, and Dr. Dénges made an excellent 
recovering speech in its favour, but against a knowledge that the lines of 
faction were being drawn more grimly, tightly and silently through the 
Government party in the lobbies and the committee rooms. The Cabinet was 
known to be against Dr. Verwoerd’s election to the premiership in the place 
of Mr. Strijdom—very early it was realized that the latter would never be 
able to return to active politics. The Cabinet wanted Mr. Swart, Minister of 
Justice, to succeed, and, indeed, it even had him appointed acting Prime 
Minister. The majority of Cape Nationalists, a few Transvaal, and some Free 
State ones favoured Dr. Doénges. And there was a strong movement from 
below among Rand M.P.s and Senators to support Dr. Verwoerd. 

Tension rose considerably after the death of Mr. Strijdom and during the 
ten days of national mourning and the funeral ceremonies. There were urgent 
attempts to settle the leadership (and therefore the Prime-ministership) before 
the 176 Nationalist M.P.s and Senators met in the parliamentary caucus of 
September 2. This was the body officially empowered to choose the Nationalist 
Leader (Hoofleier), and on previous occasions all choices had been agreed upon 
beforehand and were therefore unanimous. This time none of the candidates, 
Dr. Verwoerd, Dr. Dénges and Mr. Swart, would retire from the contest. 
For two hours the caucus voted. At the first ballot Dr. Verwoerd had 
80 votes, Dr. Dénges 52, and Mr. Swart 39. Mr. Swart thus fell away, and 
at the second ballot Dr. Verwoerd obtained 98 votes and Dr. Donges 75. It 
was afterwards calculated that Dr. Verwoerd had the majority of votes in 
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the enlarged Senate, and Dr. Dénges had the slight advantage in the Assembly 
votes. But there is no way of knowing this for certain. There is, however, a 
large proportion of professional organizers in the Senate, and Dr. Verwoerd 
is heavily backed by the professionals. 

The rest of the session became largely a discussion between Dr. Verwoerd 
and the Opposition. Sir de Villiers Graaff put a series of questions to the 
new Prime Minister about his intentions with regard to the English-speaking 
group, the democratic system, immigration and economic policy. Dr. Ver- 
woerd declared a long-standing enthusiasm for democracy. Such statements 
as he had made or supported which appeared to contradict this had only been 
provoked by the “undemocratic acts of the Smuts Government during the 
war”. He foresaw a time when a Liberal Party would not exist in South 
Africa, simply because Liberalism of the kind now advocated would not be 
practical politics. He did not intend to apply apartheid or the shrinking of 
African labour supplies to the towns so suddenly as to cause economic 
disturbances. He was cautious about immigration because our immigrants 
would have to come from the West, which was infected throughout with 
liberal ideas. In the last days of the session Dr. Verwoerd aroused Opposi- 
tion anger by his sudden decision to include four deputy-ministers in what 
had been up to that stage a virtually agreed Bill for adding two Ministers to 
the Cabinet. The Opposition accused him of flouting a whips’ agreement de- 
signed to shorten the session; and on this note of acrimony the sitting ended. 
The next is to start on January 23, 1959. 


The New Cabinet 


INCE the end of Parliament the chief political interest has been to see 

how Dr. Verwoerd was going to rearrange his Cabinet, what new men 
he was going to bring into it, and what new offices he would create. He 
announced the new Cabinet within a month of the end of the sitting. His 
major change was obviously placatory, both to the country and to his chief 
rival for leadership. Dr. Dénges was moved from the Department of Interior 
to the Treasury, a position he has long desired, and been denied—and his 
receiving it now should satisfy his immediate ambitions. The business com- 
munity, to a large extent formed of United Party supporters, will no doubt 
feel a certain relief at seeing the leader of the so-called “moderate section” 
of the Nationalist Party in charge of the country’s revenue arrangements. 
On the other hand the department of Economic Affairs has been given to 
the more doctrinaire, though economically experienced, Dr. N. Diederichs. 
Dr. Diederichs did at one time advocate nationalizing the gold mines, but 
is understood to have changed his mind about that. However, Dr. Albert 
Hertzog, new Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, as recently as the last session 
of Parliament put forward a private member’s motion urging the stricter state 
control of the gold mines. The Department of Agriculture has been split. 
A separate economics and marketing section has been placed under a new 
Minister, a totally unknown adherent of Dr. Verwoerd among the Cape 
members; while the rest of the department remains in the hands of the exist- 
ing Minister of Agriculture. Dr. Verwoerd’s old department, Native Affairs, 
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has been replaced by two new departments, Bantu Administration and De- 
velopment, and Bantu Education. (The terminology officially replaces 
“native” by “Bantu”: Dr. Verwoerd remains as much opposed as ever to the 
use of the term “African”.) The administration of these is shared by Dr. 
Verwoerd’s three former parliamentary assistants, Mr. de Wet Nel and Mr. 
Maree, now both Ministers, and one Deputy Minister, Mr. F. E. Mentz. 
Direct control of native affairs is retained by Dr. Verwoerd through a newly 
created Cabinet co-ordinating committee of which he is the chairman. 

The additions to the Cabinet are all strong supporters of Dr. Verwoerd— 
place was made for an extra Verwoerd supporter by the translation of the 
pro-Dénges Dr. van Rhijn to London as High Commissioner. This gives 
Dr. Verwoerd a majority of supporters in the Cabinet, without the Prime 
Minister’s having to dismiss any of the other previous Ministers. The new 
men and the new Deputy-Ministers are all, with one exception, members of 
the more “doctrinaire” or “extremist” group of Nationalists. Most of them 
have been professional party organizers as well. Dr. Verwoerd is believed 
to be getting ready for the “big push” towards realizing apartheid. He is 
reported in some quarters to havé dramatic plans for increasing African 
responsibilities and for promoting the swift development of the Reserves 
towards greater autonomy. Some even expect the hustling of progress in 
this direction to begin in the new year—possibly with a greater Africaniza- 
tion of what was formerly the Department of Native Affairs. 


South Africa, 
November 1958. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


LABOUR IN OFFICE 


HE House of Representatives concluded its session, begun on June 3, 

on October 3, after what the Leader of the Opposition described as “the 
toughest session for 25 years”. It had been expected that the Government 
with its exiguous majority of two, one of whom is the Speaker, would wish 
to make the session short. Then the Prime Minister, Mr. Nash, who is also 
Minister of External Affairs, announced his intention of attending the open- 
ing of the United Nations General Assembly on September 16 and of con- 
cluding the session before that date. As it turned out he left on September 26, 
in time to attend an A.N.Z.U.S. meeting at Washington and before the 
House had finished its business. 

In the period before the Prime Minister actually departed, the public were 
able to listen on their radios to repeated scenes and heated exchanges which 
did nothing to add to public respect for the dignity and restraint with which 
their parliamentary representatives conducted the nation’s business. Mr. 
Nash must accept much of the responsibility for this situation because of his 
anxiety to leave for New York and his consequent use—or, it was alleged, 
misuse—of those parliamentary procedures (such as the taking of urgency, 
often attended by all-night sittings, and the application of the closure) which 
are available to speed up the passage of legislation. But there were other 
contributing factors: the narrowness of the Government’s majority; the 
controversial character of much of the legislation; the fact that the Prime 
Minister did not display the adeptness shown by predecessors in their leader- 
ship of the House ; the inexperience of a new Speaker ;and the aggressiveness of 
an Opposition, determined and entitled to make what political capital it could 
out of the Government’s embarrassments, but inclined at times to be over- 
vigorous, especially in directing personal attacks against the Prime Minister. 

The unwillingness to delegate which the Prime Minister displayed as 
Minister of Finance in the Fraser Government is a serious shortcoming now 
that he has the responsibilities of leadership. There are reports that too much 
of the Cabinet’s business lies on the Prime Minister’s desk awaiting his per- 
sonal attention, and that even Ministers have difficulty in obtaining access to - 
him. And yet Mr. Nash finds time for constant travel from one end of the 
country to the other for the purpose of delivering addresses to organizations, 
many of which have little evident claim to the time of a Prime Minister. Mr. 
Nash’s methods would tax the energy of a much younger man. His stamina 
constantly amazes, but the fact remains that he is in his 77th year. 

One field in which the Government’s indecisiveness has attracted attention 
has been in the making of important appointments that have fallen vacant, 
including those to various diplomatic posts oversea. Unfilled vacancies in 
London, Washington and South-East Asia have not enhanced New Zealand’s 
reputation abroad; while the recent announcement that a High Commis- 
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sioner’s Office was to be established in Delhi was accompanied by a statement 
that until a High Commissioner was appointed a career officer, Mr. R. L. G. 
Challis, would be “in charge”—a position already obtaining in London, 
Washington, Singapore and Bangkok. Mr. Nash’s difficulties in filling these 
vacancies can be appreciated. The Department of External Affairs has few 
officers of seniority and experience who could be appointed as Heads of Mis- 
sion without leaving the Department itself denuded. Besides, the Labour 
party has shown no disposition to establish a tradition of appointing career 
officers to the more important pots. On the other hand, there are those who 
feel that there are few Labour supporters of suitable standing outside the 
House of Representatives and that the Government are reluctant to appoint 
their own Ministers for fear that their unpopularity in the country would be 
demonstrated at a by-election in even the safest seats. 

The Hon. F. Jones, the Minister of Defence in the Fraser Government, 
has been drawn from retirement for the Canberra High Commissionership, 
and Mr. Foss Shanahan, a senior career officer, transferred from South-East 
Asia to be High Commissioner in Ottawa and Permanent Representative to 
the New Zealand Mission to the United Nations. In October it was announced 
that the title of New Zealand Commissioner in South-East Asia was to be 
allowed to lapse and that there will be separate offices in Malaya, Singapore 
and Bangkok. Mr. C. M. Bennett, a former Commanding Officer of the 
Maori Battalion who is now studying at Oxford University, has been ap- 
pointed High Commissioner in Malaya. Mr. Bennett will be the first Maori 
to head a diplomatic mission abroad and his appointment has been welcomed. 
There has been criticism of the Government’s action in terminating Sir Leslie 
Munro’s appointment as Ambassador in Washington and Permanent Repre- 
sentative. In view of its evident difficulties in finding a replacement for the 
Washington post, there is opinion that the Government should have retained 
Sir Leslie’s services for a further period—he has been a most able and distin- 
guished New Zealand representative. Nevertheless, the Government must 
be conceded the right to replace an Ambassador who was a political appointee 
of the National Party, whose term had in fact expired, and who has been 
mentioned as a possible holder of high office in that party. The Government 
could also feel that Sir Leslie’s own reaction showed that their decision was 
justified. He said publicly: “. . . I naturally regret that, at the height of my 
influence in the United Nations and in diplomacy generally, I should be 
deprived, apparently through the exigencies of politics, of further oppor- 
tunity for service to the world organization and my country. In my capacity 
as an Ambassador and Permanent Representative I have considered myself 
as removed from politics.” 


Legislation 


pore of the more controversial legislation completed during the session 
either related to the Government’s election policy, some of which was 
either modified or deferred, or gave effect to the provisions of the budget.* 
In particular, the Opposition took the utmost advantage of parliamentary 


* See THE Rounp Taste, No. 190, Mar. 1958, p. 207, and No. 192, Sept. 1958, p. 411. 
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procedures to contest each stage of the taxing Bills. The Minister of Finance 
made a change in his budget proposal for the taxation of dividends in the 
hands of shareholders and an excess retention tax to ensure that company 
profits are distributed. The excess retention tax is now to apply to 4o per 
cent instead of 50 per cent of undistributed profits. 

There was legislation to enable effect to be given to the guaranteed price 
for butter which, after protracted negotiations between the Government and 
the dairy industry, had been compromised at 32d. a pound for butterfat. The 
new price is a reduction of 10} per cent on last season’s, and does not repre- 
sent a truly realistic acceptance of market conditions. Parliament also passed 
a Trade Practices Act, which sets up a procedure for the registration of 
agreements relating to Trade Practices and gives to a Commission, in the 
main comprised of the members of the existing Price Tribunal, powers in 
respect of certain trade practices if those practices are “contrary to the public 
interest”. As originally drafted, the provisions of the Trade Practices Bill 
would have met few of the standards for administrative tribunals suggested 
by the Sir Oliver Franks’ Committee on Administrative Tribunals, but some 
significant amendments, including the creation of a right of appeal to an 
administrative appeal authority and provision for the stating of a case for the 
opinion of the Court of Appeal, were made during the passage of the Bill 
through the House. 


The End of Compulsory Military Training 


pine most debated single item of legislation and the occasion of distasteful 
exchanges between the two sides of the House was the National Service 
Registration Bill, by which the Government sought the legislative authority 
required to implement a statement in its election policy: 


It will abolish compulsory military training and will concentrate on the 
preparation of a small, thoroughly trained, fully equipped military unit... . 


The Government’s policy was elaborated in a White Paper in which they 
claimed to have conducted a thorough examination of defence policy, includ- 
ing a study of New Zealand’s international obligations and defence commit- 
ments.* After acknowledging New Zealand’s commitment to make available 
an infantry division and ancillary elements in the event of a global war,t the 
White Paper stated that “It is generally considered—and this is an assessment 
shared by the New Zealand Government—that in present circumstances the 
danger of full-scale overt aggression in South-East Asia is not an immediate 
one.” It followed that more emphasis ought to be given to means whereby 
New Zealand could make the best possible immediate contribution in assist- 
ing to deal with limited conflicts which would otherwise grow into wider 
conflagration. Moreover, the development of the hydrogen bomb and guided 
missiles and other technological advances made flexibility all-important. 


* Review of Defence 1958; and see THE Rounp Taste, No. 185, Dec. 1956, p. 73, and 
No. 188, Sept. 1957, p. 414. 

+ Neither in the White Paper nor in subsequent debates have the Government given a 
satisfying account of how they would honour this commitment. 
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The Government claimed that emphasis on flexibility and mobility had 
already been reflected in planning Navy and Air Force requirements, but 
that, in respect of the Army, changes were required in the structure of New 
Zealand’s contribution. In particular a territorial division based on com- 
pulsory military training, including a priority brigade subject to call-up at 
the outbreak of any war, was not sufficiently flexible for present-day circum- 
stances. New Zealand’s military effort should be concentrated on the imme- 
diate availability of a thoroughly trained and fully equipped Regular Force 
which could be used for a speedy and effective contribution to the type of 
conflict likely to arise in the South-East Asia area. 

The Government therefore proposed to discontinue compulsory military 
training (under which 40,000 men have completed their training and been 
posted to the Reserve, and 23,700 have carried out part of their training). 
They would, however, retain obligatory registration and medical examina- 
tion of all male persons on their reaching 18 years of age. The New Zealand 
Army would in future comprise: 


(i) a static Regular Force with an establishment strength of approxi- 
mately 2,500; 
(ii) an Operational Regular Brigade Group (including an armoured regi- 
ment) with an establishment strength of approximately 5,000; 
(iii) a voluntary Territorial Force with an estimated strength of 7,000, the 
force to be recruited and trained on the basis of firm obligations. 


The Royal New Zealand Navy and Royal New Zealand Air Force would 
continue substantially as they existed. 

The Dominion Executive Committee of the Returned Servicemen’s Asso- 
ciation in a statement on the White Paper expressed the view that the new 
plan for the Army was unworkable and completely inadequate to give any 
degree of security to the country. Only compulsory military training could 
provide the forces necessary to provide for New Zealand’s oversea commit- 
ments, home defences and reserves. It was contended that a voluntary Terri- 
torial Force was inefficient and unsuitable and that the prospects of recruiting 
the regular brigade were slim. So far as the Air Force was concerned, the 
R.S.A. claimed that the White Paper attached insufficient urgency to the 
programme for re-equipping with anti-submarine and transport aircraft. In 
commenting upon the R.S.A. statement the Prime Minister pointed out that 
in the course of preparing the White Paper the Government had considered 
the representations of qualified people and organizations—in particular the 
R.S.A. and the Defence League. 

In the public debate that followed the parliamentary Opposition and the 
majority of the newspapers joined with the servicemen’s organizations in 
criticizing the Government’s proposals. It was contended that the future of 
compulsory military training should be decided by referendum since it had 
been introduced by the Labour Government in 1949 following a referendum; 
it was claimed that the Government was determined to implement a political 
decision in the face of contrary advice from the Chief of the General Staff 
and the Government was challenged to publish his views; and there was 
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concern that for reasons of both health and discipline the young men of New 
Zealand should spend a period in the armed forces. 

The parliamentary debate on the National Service Registration Bill was 
lengthy and repetitive, as well as acerbic. The Government’s basic thesis that 
New Zealand’s first defence need in the new strategic situation was for a 
small highly trained force ready for immediate action could not, however, 
be seriously questioned ; indeed, it appeared to have the support of the state- 
ment on defence made in 1956 by the then Prime Minister, Mr. Holland. 
The key to the proceedings was the question of equipment. The National 
Government had left themselves open to the criticism that they had failed 
to provide what they claimed to be New Zealand’s “best peace-time army” 
with modern equipment. On the other hand, the Minister of Defence, Mr. 
Connolly, clearly appreciated the importance of adequately equipping the 
Brigade Group, and he claimed that the Government intended to face the 
heavy expenditure involved in modernizing the Army—the figure of 
£8,000,000 was mentioned in the White Paper. As a first earnest of this 
intention the Minister subsequently announced that orders had been placed 
for 15,000 FN/30 rifles and for up-to-date wireless equipment, and that 
finality had been reached on the type of modern sub-machine carbines, 
vehicles and anti-tank guns to be purchased. There is also evidence that the 
Government have taken steps to meet the associated problem of providing 
enough transport to give the Brigade Group high mobility. The civil airline 
T.E.A.L. will eventually be equipped with Lockhead Electra turbo-prop 
aircraft which could be used as troop carriers for a token force in a war, but 
not to carry equipment or supplementary units. It is reported* that the 
Government have approached the United States War Department for assis- 
tance in providing the necessary transport. 

Justification of the Government’s policy must depend on their ability— 
and continued willingness—to take steps that will ensure that the Group is 
fully equipped and has adequate logistic support. Peace-time New Zealand 
Governments have consistently sought to keep their defence spending to a 
minimum and the fear is that straitened economic circumstances could lead 
to Treasury intervention. Against such a background, it would be under- 
standable if Army authorities preferred a substantial réserve of trained man- 


power to an operational group which is ill-equipped and without effective 
means of transport. 


The Future of T.E.A.L. 


E was clear from a statement made on August 28 by the Hon. Mr. Mathison, 
the Minister in Charge of Civil Aviation, on the future of Tasman Empire 
Airways that the Government is seised of the strategic importance to New 
Zealand of retaining modern aircraft on the New Zealand Register. Mr. 
Mathison claimed that protracted discussions with Australia had been success- 
fully concluded in that two of the underlying aims of New Zealand’s external 
aviation policy had been achieved: 


(i) to make sure that, by their registration in New Zealand, this country 
* The Press, Christchurch, Sept. 4, 1958. 
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has at its disposal long-range aircraft with which to maintain com- 
munications in a war or other emergency; 

(ii) to maintain in New Zealand experienced flight and ground crews and 
adequate repair and overhaul facilities to keep these aircraft flying. 


The final agreement with Australia is a compromise, but its effect is to make 
certain the survival of T.E.A.L. (which is jointly owned by Australia and 
New Zealand) at the cost of a close operational identity with Qantas, the 
giant Australian airline. There was public concern at an earlier stage of the 
discussions when it was reported that New Zealand had agreed that the new 
Tasman fleet should consist of American turbo-prop Electras and not British 
pure jet Comets. However the Minister’s statement satisfied most critics that 
this concession in favour of standardization of aircraft between Qantas and 
T.E.A.L., as well as the grant to Qantas of the right to operate a service from 
Melbourne via Auckland to Nandi under charter to T.E.A.L., had been 
offset by very generous treatment from the Australians. In particular, there 
would be Australian financial assistance, and an undertaking by Qantas to 
utilize all available excess capacity of the Electra aircraft. In short, the 
“T.E.A.L. deal” was regarded as being highly satisfactory to New Zealand. 


New Markets 


VER the past six months the Government have shown a lively apprecia- 

tion of the need for vigour and enterprise in developing existing markets 
and seeking new outlets for products of New Zealand’s grass-lands. The 
most spectacular result has been the conclusion of a Trade Agreement with 
Japan. This agreement, which is similar to that signed by Australia with 
Japan last year, will, in return for facilities for increased sales of New Zealand 
produce, particularly meat and wool, provide more liberal trading oppor- 
tunities in New Zealand for Japanese exporters, mainly by the extension to 
Japan of most-favoured-nation treatment as regards tariffs, import licensing 
and exchange controls. A combined Government and Meat and Dairy Board 
Mission has been exploring the possibility of markets in the Union of South 
Africa, Rhodesia, the Belgian Congo and Portuguese East Africa, while a 
similar mission is to visit Mediterranean countries. Government trade officials 
have visited Peking and Formosa and the Dairy Products Marketing Com- 
mission has sent a representative to Peking. A Communist Chinese Trade 
Mission has been in New Zealand. A Trade Commissioner post has been 
established in the West Indies. 

A pleasing development has been increased meat exports to North America 
—in the past eleven months 70,000 tons of meat have been sold to the 
United States and Canada. These sales will give New Zealand a healthy 
surplus of dollar earnings. This surplus is reflected in the statement by the 
Minister of Customs that the 1959 Import Licensing schedule will introduce 
global licences, available for any country in the world, on a far greater scale 
than ever before. These licences would, said Mr. Boord, enable importers to buy 
in the best market, increase the variety of goods and keep prices competitive. 


New Zealand, November 1958. 














RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


LIBERALISM ECLIPSED 


N the five years of Federation the Federal Government has raised £161 mil- 

lion in loans and the National Income has risen from £236 million to 
£326 million, an increase of 38 per cent. While metals are seriously down, the 
Rhodesian tobacco crop was sold for £23-2 million, less than half a million 
pounds below last season’s record figure of £23-68 million. The quality of 
the present crop had dropped slightly and the average price was 36d. per lb. 
as against 39d. for 1957. 

The very high capital investment of recent years is increasingly having its 
influence upon production in a steadily widening field of both primary and 
secondary industries. Transport, fuel and power services are now able to 
meet the full demand, although admittedly this demand has fallen con- 
siderably. 

Kariba is a challenge, and just how great is not yet fully recognized, for 
not only will there be power that must be used, but workers must be trained, 
enabling legislation must be produced and funds provided for the technical 
training of Africans as well as Europeans if full use is to be made of the 
potential. 

The Federation is certainly facing major difficulties, and much will depend 
upon the outlook and courage of those in political power. There is a con- 
siderable reduction in revenues from direct taxation. Cuts totalling £16 mil- 
lion are to be made in Federal development expenditure, making the four- 
year total {121-7 million. The worst sufferer will be the Railways with a cut 
of £10 million. In general the plan is to extend developments over a longer 
period of time. 

Part of the £16 million cut is made necessary by an estimated drop of 
£5-2 million in the sum of {10-9 million which was planned as a contribution 
from revenue to loan projects. 

The Federal Budget on June 26 was too greatly influenced by the elections 
due on November 12. Although serious cuts are being made in development 
plans, there were no tax increases in the budget. The Minister, however, 
saved almost {1 million by reducing the subsidy on maize meal by 5s. per 
bag. The Minister mentioned that this step would place an added burden on 
the employer of labour, but employers of labour no longer provide rations 
for their employees and therefore the added burden fell on the lowest-paid 
section of the community, the African people themselves. 

In the three territories the budgets were practically “no-change” ones 
except that in Nyasaland motor-car licences were doubled; but this just 
brought them into line with the costs in the Rhodesias. All territories are 
making economies and large reductions in their four-year development 
programmes. 


A large new project to provide water for developing citrus and sugar areas 
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in Southern Rhodesia has just been approved. It is the construction of the 
Kyle dam in the low veld, south of Fort Victoria, and will cost £2 million. 
The dam will create a lake fifteen miles long stretching almost to the Zim- 
babwe ruins and is to be completed by the end of 1961. 

Federal Savings Bank deposits decreased from February to June but are 
again increasing. In August, 2,523 Africans and 347 Europeans opened new 
accounts. In the same month {£554,871 was deposited in European accounts 
and £528,404 withdrawn. Africans deposited £183,997 and withdrew 
£157,125. Total deposits now stand at £22,518,882. 


The Mineral Industries 


HE economics of the Federation are vitally concerned with the produc- 

tion of base metals; and while asbestos has maintained its production 
level with only a slight fall in its price, copper dropped to a level which 
embarrassed both the companies and the tax-receiving Governments. (The 
total value of minerals in Northern Rhodesia for 1957 was £96-35 million, 
a decrease of £3405 million compared with 1956.) At the same time the 
demand for both chrome and coal has fallen off. Gold and asbestos have 
maintained the production figure in Southern Rhodesia and it is still possible 
that a State record figure of £26 million for the year may be reached. There 
is optimism about new dry-crushing methods in gold mining and the Govern- 
ment is giving assistance with experimental plant. 

The mineral position in Northern Rhodesia is serious. Profits have fallen, 
for example, at Mufulira, for the year ended June 1958, to £3,690,000 in 
comparison with {10,339,000 for the previous year. Economies and a slight 
rise in the copper price were beginning to have their effect when labour 
problems brought the European mine-workers out on strike. The strike 
lasted for more than six weeks and the men returned to work on November 5. 
The basic problem in Northern Rhodesia, as throughout the Federation, is 
that of African advancement. In Northern Rhodesia, jobs are divided into 
“white” jobs and “black” jobs, and while the terms of the actual problem over 
which the miners struck were related to the degree of skill required to carry 
out different jobs, the men believe that any job which is allowed to slip from 
the skilled category to semi-skilled or unskilled will soon be graded as an 
African job. 

In Southern Rhodesia the former Prime Minister, Mr. Garfield Todd, 
introduced a Bill into Parliament before his defeat to deal with this problem 
by opening the door of advancement to Africans, but at the same time 
designed to maintain sound standards of skill and conditions of employment; 
but the measure has not been proceeded with. 

This problem must be overcome throughout the whole Federation, for 
maximum development cannot be effected until maximum use can be made 
of man-power. 

At Belingwe in Southern Rhodesia the now world-famous emerald mine 
is coming into production. No one knows, or is likely to know, the potential 
of this find, for Government has taken over the handling of the precious 
stones and their export will probably be listed under the name of a base 
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mineral of like chemical structure. The stones themselves are as fine as any 
emeralds known, and it is claimed that the chips do not lose their deep and 
brilliant colour. Recently British, American and Rhodesian journalists were 
allowed to visit the claims and the eighteen men and several dogs comprising 
a local police detachment moved over and let them come as far as the fence 
of the 36-by-24-foot barbed-wire enclosure. All they could see was a shallow 
trench 3 or 4 feet long with some small pieces of what looked like green 
glass protruding from laminated rock. 

Since the fall in the demand for base metals, the last waverers in the sup- 
port of “industry within the Federation” have come into line. The Federal 
Government has been under heavy fire from industrialists because it has 
basked in the glow of copper profits and has not shown enough enthusiasm 
for the active promotion of new industries. 

Now an industrial barometer, which will provide a month-by-month 
analysis of the Federation’s economy, is to be produced. Since African wages 
were raised by the authority of the Southern Rhodesian Government in 
December 1957, increasing attention has been given to gaining increased 
efficiency, and a recent study gives the almost unbelievable conclusion that 
output, in relation to labour employed, had increased by 30 per cent over 
the previous year. 

Tea plantations are to be developed in the northern province of Nyasaland 
and at Nkata Bay a London and Blantyre company is clearing 3,200 acres. 

Costs for the new Dunlop factory in Bulawayo are now put at {2 million 
instead of the earlier figure of {1} million. Provision is made in the plans for 
the eventual quadrupling of production. Initial staff will be 100 Europeans 
and 400 Africans. 

An interesting postscript to this report on industry is an order from 
Canada to a Salisbury firm for the supply of 50,000 ball-point pens! 

No report on the Federation would be complete without a mention of 
Kariba. This project, which has been battered by fantastic floods and, in the 
opinion of many Africans, subjected to the mighty anger of the great gods of 
the Zambezi River, not only outpaces its construction schedule, but promises 
to be bigger in its power potential than was at first foreseen. Mr. Duncan 
Anderson, chairman of the Federal Power Board, says that the Board is now 
thinking about the second power station. He said, “I can only say that having 
raised the water-level by 20 feet and having discovered that the flow from 
the catchment area between Livingstone and Kariba is much greater than 
expected, the second station will be very much larger than the first.” 


The Set-back to Liberalism 


HE compelling question of the future is not economics but human 
relations. At the present this is linked up and mixed up with the forth- 
coming Federal elections and the new electoral Act; with talk of a demand 
for “dominion status” in 1960; with criticism of the proposals for changes 
in the Constitution of Northern Rhodesia; and with the rise of African 


nationalism on the one side and the hardening of European reaction towards 
the African on the other. 
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The complete defeat in June of the United Rhodesia Party under Mr. 
Garfield Todd was a shock to liberal opinion and signified to many Africans 
the hopelessness of expecting a development of true partnership. The reaction 
was felt throughout the Federation and racial problems become more 
urgent. 

In 1957 the Southern Rhodesian Government enacted legislation giving 
the opportunity to Africans who were educated and had shown responsibility 
in their work to enrol on the common electoral roll, and all votes cast are 
equal in value. The Federal Government decided upon a system which 
would put most Africans and some Europeans on a lower roll which would 
permit them to vote only for African representatives and the European 
representatives of Africans. This proposal offended Africans and liberal 
Europeans, but the British Government was assured by Mr. Julian Green- 
field, Minister of Law, that Africans would welcome these concessions and 
that perhaps as many as 54,000 Africans would cast their votes in 1958. 
African reaction has been shattering, and in Southern Rhodesia only 630 
Africans have registered, although it is estimated that 29,000 are eligible. 
Of an estimate of 20,000 eligible in Northern Rhodesia only 92 have regis- 
tered, while in Nyasaland only 15 have enrolled out of a total of about 7,000. 
It has been suggested that the reason for the infinitesimal registration is 
simply apathy; but at the same time the Federal Prime Minister has found it 
necessary to warn the National Congress, which shows no apathy at all. 

The continuous attention being focused upon 1960 and the calling of a 
Conference to consider changes in the Federal Constitution is having a most 
upsetting effect upon the African people, especially in Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia. Regrettably, a number of African leaders are not at all sure that 
they can trust the British Government to ensure that their interests will be 
safeguarded. With this in their minds the African National Congress in 
Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia plan to make 1959 a difficult year for 
Europeans so that they may impress upon local governments and the 
British Government the fact of their determination. 

While there are disagreements and feuds between Congress leaders, it 
would be irresponsible of people in authority to hope that these weaknesses 
will keep the situation safe. 

There is still much goodwill amongst Africans, but time is short and 
statesmanship and an understanding of the African point of view are greatly 
needed. Time is very short. 


Central Africa, 
November 1958. 
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